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rinting, like windows 


without GZARF 


You KNow what happens when glar- 
ing light shines on plate glass. The 
merchandise on display becomes so 
hard to see that you pass by without 
viving the window a second glance. 
The same thing happens when bright 
light strikes shiny printing paper. For 
according to authorities on vision, 
some papers reflect glare to as great 


a degree as glass. 
KILLING GLARE IN PRINTING 


From the findings of these authorities 
have come two revolutionary steps: 
The development by Kimberly-Clark 
of a neutral shade of white and a glare- 
absorbent surface for printing papers 
which kill dazzling light reflections 
and provide a perfect background for 
anv number or combinations of colors. 
Both of these developments are now 


obtainable in Kleerfect and Hy fect. 
In addition to giving text and illus- 
tration a better chance to be noted and 
read, Kleerfect and Hyfect definitely 
lower the cost of fine printing. As the 
first book papers, in their class, to 
equalize the printing qualities of both 
felt and wire sides, they make possible 
results formerly obtainable only with 
much more expensive sheets. They are 
also recommended by printers for their 
unusual press strength, opacity, free- 
dom from curling, and ink economy. 
To see samples of the work on these 
two papers and to learn the economy 
with which they do it, please write 
our advertising office in Chicago. 


This advertisement is NOT printed on either Aleerject or Hyfect. 





should be 


These unretouched photographs show how glare reduces 
visibility in window displays. Glare has the same vision- 
blurring effect on printed displays. In planning envy od- 


vertising beware of glare. Specify Aleerfect or Hyfect. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK Le eee RT eee, 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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NEW YORK + 182 EAST 49ND STREET 
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connected to the wheels of the manufacturing in- 
dustries! This huge quantity of power is but one 
of the many indications of the size of the manu- 
facturing industries as a market for all kinds of 
materials and equipment. 


The most influential buying group in this vast mar- 
ket is the group known as Plant Operating Officials 
. ... the men who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of efficient plant operation. 


One sure way to gain the attention of this important 
group is to tell them your story in FACTORY ... the 
business paper of Plant Operating Officials through- 
out all manufacturing industries. 












One of the objectives of POWER PLANT ENGINEER- 
ING’S editorial policy is to present to its 19,045 sub- 
scribers technical information which is terse and au- 
thentic, interesting and readable. 


A current series of articles on electron tubes, for ex- 
ample, explains the highly complex principles of tube 
phenomena in simple language so that the practical 
man in the plant can understand them. Pertinent 
thumbnail sketches aid in making these principles 
clear. Another series on plant operation, published 
recently, was written in dialogue form around a per- 
sonalized “As One Engineer to Another” theme. 

A “Feature Page” appearing in every issue discusses 
the social and economic aspects of power production. 
An informal “Readers’ Conference” section regu- 
larly engages the attention of subscribers who value 
it for its information on daily problems relating to 
the design, operation and maintenance of power 
plants. 

The intimate, stimulating character of POWER 
PLANT ENGINEERING’S editorial service insures a 
thorough page-by-page reading which reflects favor- 
able attention to the messages of its advertisers. 

May we send you a sample copy of POWER PLANT 
ENGINEERING and suggest how its editorial prestige 
influences the selection of the equipment and sup- 
plies purchased in the power plant market? 


POWER PLANT 
ENGINEERING 


Charter Member A.B.C. — A.B.P. 








53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Readable and Responsive 
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* 
NEXT MONTH 


@ In addition to the “Case Studies in Indus- 
trial Marketing,” which will be resumed next 
month, our editorial program for 1937 will in- 
clude a series of articles telling what indus- 
trial marketers have done to modernize their 
advertising and marketing practices to meet 
present conditions. These articles will deal with 
specific phases of marketing and present ex- 
amples of modernized industrial merchandising 
technique. 


@ Another series to be inaugurated will be 
analyses of industries which represent outstand- 
ing markets for industrial equipment, materials 
and supplies. These articles will be market 
studies prepared with the assistance of business 
paper editors and others who have intimate con- 
tacts in the field and are thoroughly familiar 
with existing conditions and trends in the in- 
dustries covered. 


@ Opportunities for export trade in industrial 
products will be outlined to keep readers in 
touch with this increasingly important market 
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“Editorial Excellence, Plus Selective Dis- 
tribution, Plus Advertising Visibility. 
Equals Advertising Values Plus,” a new 
comprehensive booklet just published, to- 
gether with revised publication data sheets 

























in a convenient file folder, are yours to 
assist in planning your 1937 advertising 
campaign. Write for your copies today. 


Introspection is a universal characteristic of the iron, steel and metal- 
working industry—an industry whose very foundation is based on prog- 
ress, improvement of products and the application of materials to new 
processes and demands. 

Introspection is no less a factor in the selection of advertising media 
to accomplish a given result with the greatest possible dispatch and 
efficiency. 

STEEL, with its weekly readership of more than 62,000 men in the 
iron, steel and metalworking industry, invites the most introspective 
manufacturers of materials and equipment for this, America’s number 
one industry, to thoroughly weigh its editorial excellence, selective dis- 
tribution and advertising visibility against all other means of reaching 
buyers in whom they are interested. 


STEEL is the most direct means of reaching the cream of the pur- 
chasing power of the iron, steel and metalworking industry. 
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The World's 
Largest Export Journal— 


'4a| ENGLISH—SPANISH—FRENCH 


HORTER HOURS, HIGHER: WAGES— 
these are world-wide trends at the present time. 
They are not limited to the United States. 

This world-wide movement increased the overseas 
demand for American machinery, American equip- 


ve o> ment and American production methods. 

angie Indeed, in many industries abroad the need of 
ed, to- American production methods is being felt for the 
sheets first time, as the premium on labor goes up. To add to 
a © the importance of the overseas market for American 
pa industrial products, there is also a world-wide im- 


provement in fundamental conditions. 

Use the American Exporter advertising plus foreign 
trade service to increase your export business, thus 
maintaining a balanced market. 

Circulation of AMERICAN EXPORTER is by no 
means limited to merchants, but includes large busi- 
ness consumers such as local manufacturing indus- 
tries, public utilities, mines, large plantations, con- 
tractors, public works, shipyards, etc. 


An interesting brochure—SELLING BX POR | E R 
THE OVERSEAS BUYER—details 


- ny of —— F scopnotir 386 Fourth Avenue at 27th Street 
Service to our industries. ease sen 
for a copy—free. NEW YORK CITY 
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The discovery of the information source voted by buyers themselves as 
the most useful—and inferentially. the most used—is of great value to the 
manufacturer seeking their orders. You can have the complete results of 
this painstaking study for the asking. 
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345 industrial buyers 


tell you haw they stort buying... 


What happens in a buyer's office before 
your salesman appears on the scene? 


What goes on before news of an impending 
purchase breaks? 


What does a buyer do before you or any 
competitor knows he is in the market? 


Most sales strategy still is planned on the basis 
of what to do after the transaction reaches the 
personal contact stage. And for good reason. 
Most sellers have been discouraged in the 
attempt at real control of the situation previous 
to that stage. This, in spite of their knowing 
that many a sale is made or broken before 
there is an opportunity to plead their cause, 


personally, over the buyer's desk. 


But now there is available some real inside 
information on the subject, furnished by the 
buyers themselves. It is contained within the 
covers of a 28-page booklet called ‘‘Sources 
of Buying Information,’’ a copy of which you 
may have for the asking. It goes light on gen- 


eralities and heavy on facts. 


It tells what some four thousand buyers con- 
sider the most useful source of buying infor- 
mation on industrial materials and equipment. 
Just to give you an idea — it tells you that in 
the power plant market, the number who voted 
Sweet's Catalog File the most useful was five 
times as great as the number who voted for 
the information source which placed second. 
In the mechanical industries market, the ratio 
was over two to one in favor of Sweet's. In 
the process industries, it was again nearly five 
to one. And among consulting engineers and 


contractors, it was almost eight to one! 


But you will want to see the detailed results 
for yourself. You will want to satisfy yourself 
that the method of procuring them was un- 
biased and sound in every respect. Send for 
a copy of “Sources of Buying Information” 


which contains the whole story. 


SWEETS CATALOG SERVICE 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET * NEW YORE 





for the Mil by 


@ Serving no convention, following 
no formula, MILL & FACTORY pre- 
sents in its editorial pages whatever 
may affect the vital concerns of In- 
dustry’s executives. Thus... the in- 
side story of a great Industrialist’s 
methods . . . how small progressive 
businesses control procurement pol- 
icies .. . what a Presidential candi- 
date will do for business, if, as and 


when... 


And it is presented so keenly, 
authoritatively and capably that key 
executives turn to MILL & FAC- 
TORY as the source book in its 
field. And today MILL & FACTORY 
numbers among its readers a greater 
proportion than any similar maga- 
zine of the men your advertising 
must reach—for it to be effective. 
This is a fact; unassailable proof is 


available upon request. 


Your Industrial advertising belongs 
in MILL & FACTORY. Call in a 


representative today. 


MILL & FACTORY 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


Advertising Offices 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
205 E. 42nd Street 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Annual Forecast and Review 


of Industrial Markets 


@ ONCE more industry looks ahead eagerly and hopefully at 


the dawn of a new year. 


Horizons have cleared and business has 


attained a quickened and firmer tempo that carries with it a 
degree of confidence and encouragement that leads to progress. 
With due recognition of business paper editors as the group of 
men closest to sources of vital information on which future in- 
dustrial activity may be interpreted, InDUsTRIAL MARKETING has 
asked them to share their vantage points with industrial adver- 
tising and marketing executives, and we are privileged to present 


some of their views herewith: 


M. A. MIKKELSEN, Editor, The Ar- 
chitectural Record: “Dollar volume 
of building construction during the 
first eleven months of 1936 exceeded 
the corresponding volume in 1935 by 
sixty-four per cent. Residential build- 
ing showed a gain of seventy per cent; 
non-residential building, sixty per 
cent; private building of all descrip- 
tions, sixty per cent. The demand by 
private capital was chiefly for build- 
ings of moderate cost in the suburbs 
of metropolitan cities and in lesser 
cities serving primarily industrial pro- 
duction or agricultural distribution. 
However, some revival of new con- 
struction and modernization of met- 
ropolitan building types became in- 
creasingly evident towards the end of 
the year. 

“The most important marketing de- 


velopment in the building industry in 
1937 will undoubtedly be a growing 
use of architectural services. This 
conclusion is based upon a trend ob- 
served in 1936. The reasons for the 
trend are: (1) Increasing building ac- 
tivity in the metropolitan cities where 
architectural services are generally re- 
quired by law and custom; (2) the 
influence of the single amortized 
mortgage insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration, which re- 
quires high standards of planning 
and construction, and the insistence 
by lending institutions upon archi- 
tectural services in connection with 
loans on private homes (one- to four- 
family houses) costing up to $20,000. 

“General building statistics show 
that architects planned sixty-eight per 
cent of all building projects, both new 
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and alterations, in 1936, as against 
sixty-six per ‘cent in 1935. In 1937 
the percentage is bound to be very 
much higher, and manufacturers of 
building materials and equipment will 
find architectural specifications of in- 
creasing value to them.” 

@ Eri Oserc, Editor, Machinery: 
“The year 1936 has been a good year 
in most of the machinery industries, 
and especially in the machine tool in- 
dustry. The prospects for 1937 are 
equally bright. 

“Throughout the country there is 
a great volume of machinery needing 
replacement. This replacement busi- 
ness will alone provide plenty of busi- 
ness for the machine tool and shop 
equipment industries. In addition, the 
improved business conditions are stim- 
ulating the building of new plants to 
produce new products developed dur- 
ing the depression years. These new 
plants have to be equipped. 

“Foreign demand for machine shop 
equipment has also greatly increased 
during 1936, and prospects are that 
this demand will continue unabated 
during 1937. Altogether, the pros- 
pects are bright; but competition will, 
nevertheless, remain keen, because 
manufacturers in this field are con- 
stantly bringing out new machines 





and tools that excel those of the past 
in productive capacity, accuracy, and 
ease of operation.” 

Artuur L. Rice, Editor, Power 
Plant Engineering: “In the power 
field, the steady trend has been—For- 
ward, March. During 1936, all rec- 
ords for supply of current from cen- 
tral stations have been broken, month 
after month, and the trend ‘continues 
as we turn the corner to 1937. 

“While few central stations were 
completed in 1936, plans for many 
extensions have been made and con- 
struction must soon be started if the 
capacity is to keep pace with increas- 
ing load. 

“Industrial plants have put off re- 
habilitation until the last possible mo- 
ment and, now that orders are com- 
ing in, find themselves forced to re- 
habilitate as quickly as possible. Much 
has already been done, but much more 
is needed to bring industrial power 
equipment to a satisfactory condition 
of performance and efficiency. 

“Prices of equipment are, of course, 
rising, so that the sooner remodeling 
or expansion is done the less will be 
the expense; hence, unless unfavorable 
factors not now active are injected 
into the situation, the outlook seems 
good for satisfactory activity in build- 
ing, equipment and operation of power 
plants and of power equipment for 
transmission and utilization.” . 
@ F. E. Scumrrt, Editor, Engineering 
News-Record: “Closing the year 1936 
with vigorous acceleration of pace, en- 
gineering and building construction 
looks forward to steady increase on 
a sound basis during 1937. Present 
conditions warrant the guess that it 
may reach nearly three-fourths of 
normal volume, a hundred per cent 
gain from the 1932-33 low. The de- 
cisive element in the advance is re- 
viving private construction, includ- 
ing residential. 

“A progressive rise in demand for 
the output of virtually all production 
industries during 1936 carried most 
of the lines up to their effective ca- 
pacity, and in consequence factory 
rebuilding, to renew and rehabilitate 
depreciated plants, went forward in 
increasing amount. Industrial depre- 
ciation and obsolescence are so large, 
however, that this rebuilding is bound 
to continue for some years. The 
utilities are also encouatering plant 
shortages now that the sag in power 
consumption has been made up—1936 
broke previous peak figures of power 
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Sorry. girta, but I'm going over to Rooth 90 at the 
Power Show and see those swell EDWARD VALVES 


Here's a new technique in program 
copy used by The Edward Valve & 
Mfg. Company, East Chicago, Ind., 
at the Twelfth National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering 
held in New York City last month 








demand—and will have to start on 
plant expansion during the coming 
year. 

“The incipient housing boom gained 
enough momentum during 1936 to 
double the previous year’s number of 
new family units, and the known ex- 
tent of the shortage makes it certain 
that even greater increase will occur 
next year. Private builders, not the 
public housing agencies, are responsible 
for the growth. 

“In the public-works field, activity 
has been well maintained in spite of 
the slowing up of PWA financing. 
Excellent credit ratings and restored 
tax income are enabling cities and 
other local units to resume public- 
service improvement on their own 
funds, and during the past year the 
increase in this field more than made 
up for decreased federal operations. 
As most of the service facilities have 
suffered deterioration and obsolescence 
for five years, construction will be 
needed to bring them up to date; 1937 
programs are already being planned 
with this need in view. 

“An interesting situation is devel- 
oping on the cost side of construction. 
Material and labor costs are rising, but 
against this, construction has become 
more efficient through improved 
equipment and keener management. 
As a result much of the current bid- 
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ding is showing unexpectedly low fig- 
ures. While costs of construction will 
probably go up, the increase will not 
be enough to act as a deterrent. Im- 
provement and expansion needs, rather 
than cost levels, will determine the 
growth of construction during the 
year.” 

@ Dovuctas G. Woo tr, Editor, Tex- 
tile World: “The textile depression offi- 
cially ended in 1936 when boom con- 
ditions in the last half of the year 
pushed total production above the 
1929 level, and brought profits back 
to textile manufacturers. The result, 
statistically, was a pretty picture. 
Based on still incomplete figures, mill 
activity for 1936 was approximately 
sixteen per cent above 1935, seven 
per cent above 1929, and twenty-two 
per cent above a ‘normal’ year in tex- 
tile volume—taking the 1923-25 av- 
erage as ‘normal.’ 

“More spectacular still was the im- 
provement in profit possibilities. Man- 
ufacturing margins broadened radi- 
cally in the last months of the year. 
During most of the recovery period, 
textile volume has been good but 
prices unsatisfactory; the current 
trend marks an advance in both. 1937 
promises a continuation of that ad- 
vance. 

“Returning textile prosperity has 

made the field once more an attractive 
one to sellers of equipment, accessories, 
etc. Ambitious modernization and 
expansion programs have been started 
by textile mills. As a result, textile 
machinery manufacturers have been 
rushed with business. This trend, too, 
should continue during 1937.” 
@ Siwney D. Kirkpatrick, Editor, 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing: “Both here and abroad, the chem- 
ical and process industries are expand- 
ing rapidly. But there is this essential 
difference: Where foreign countries 
are frantically building up their 
chemical lines of defense, our devel- 
opment results entirely from peaceful 
pursuits. 

“Our progress is the logical result 
of an evolutionary process—the trans- 
lation into successful commercial pro- 
duction of the achievements of six 
years of laboratory research that con- 
tinued practically unabated through- 
out the depression. 

“Witness the rapid growth of rayon, 
for example, expanding from 100 in 
1929 to 227 for 1936, or wood pulp 
rising to 180 during the same period. 
Glass containers at 146, plate glass at 
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5 130, rubber at 117, have all lefc 1929 
ll 100 far behind. 
- “Production schedules for 1937 call , BA 
> for further increases—averaging at ¢ ; JANUARY - 1937 
BS least ten per cent above the 1936 level, aS bf Bd 
” with some plants shooting at twenty- 5 1 
- five or thirty per cent increases. 
“Sales of alcohol and other anti- 
c= freeze compounds are far ahead of last 
i- year, one popular brand showing a 
= gain of fifty per cent. Paint and var- 
ir nish requirements are mounting as 
ie . new construction gets under way and 
n more money is available for home - 23 24 25. de 
2 modernization and improvement. — 
. “New plastics no longer confined ; a "eile 7 
I ; to costly novelties and small articles, ex es 
now compete with wood and steel for wae te Pou tami 
larger scale uses. Synthetic resins = 
have increased in output since the war 
r ; from three million pounds annually 
: to well over one hundred million 
pounds. Last year’s gain was about ; be aes 
; thirty-five million pounds. Today the : ee 
P production of synthetic resins for plas- F . ae 
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, tics is an industry as great as the en- Bote 
tire American dyestuffs industry, ee 

, ; which we heard so much about in its 

j early struggle for existence two dec- 
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ades ago. 
@ “New plant construction in chem- 
ical industry in 1936 lagged just a 
little bit behind the 1928 and 1929 
totals, but plans recently announced 
for next year’s developments, espe- 
cially in the Southern states, presage The calendar is a conspicuous part of many industrial advertising programs and in some 
a building boom of tremendous pro- _jnstances is wholly relied on for good will and general publicity work. Here are a few 
portions. examples which have in a sense become a part of the companies they represent and take 
“There will be at least $50,000,000 _— their places year after year in the offices and plants of their recipients. What do you 
worth of new pulp and paper plants, _ believe is the effectiveness and value of a calendar in the industrial advertising program? 
and also large expansion in petroleum 
refining, factories for glass, plastics 
and organic chemicals. One company _years of healthy expansion.’ 1936 has loads have boomed since 1932 to a 
alone is projecting its 1937 expendi- fulfilled its part of that promise. Be- level far above the highest of pre- 
tures for capital goods at $5,000,000 yond any question, 1937 will be far depression days, but new plant invest- 
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per month. ahead of 1936; a gain of twenty per ment has been delayed, for political 
“Chemical prices will doubtless con- —_ cent or more would not be surprising. reasons, until recently. In 1936 a 
tinue at profitable levels, but it is sig- I refer here to the sales of power-gen- total of $125,000,000 was spent on 
nificant that this is an industry that erating equipment, because the activi- plant extension. The estimate for 
believes in and actually practices the ties of the power field as a whole are 1937 is $200,000,000 and every bit 
gospel of the research laboratory— too varied to be rated by any single of it will be needed to carry the grow- 
| “more goods at lower prices!’ The index. ing load. 

} constant urge is to expand production, @ “This power field includes the cen- “The industrial power field is so 
to lower costs but at the same time tral stations, both privately and pub- widely distributed that precise statis- 
to improve quality and performance. licly owned, plus all the power-service _ tics are commercially impossible to ob- 
The extent to which the chemical plants of buildings, institutions and tain. Total investment runs around 
manufacturer has succeeded in this industry. Outside of the central sta- $10,000,000,000, of which about $5,- 
direction has had a stimulating effect tions it includes not only electricity, 000,000,000 represents obsolete equip- 

; on many other industries—automo- but also such power services as steam ment. Yearly operating expenses are 

; biles, air condition, aviation, textiles for process and heating, water services, about $2,000,000,000, of which half 

i —to mention but a few.” refrigeration, compressed air, ventilat- is preventable waste. Total industrial 

‘ PHiuip W. Swain, Editor, Power: ing and air conditioning. power-service equipment expenditures 

H “Last January I wrote, ‘It is my firm “Central stations represent an in- in 1936 considerably exceeded the ex- 
belief that we are in for two or three vestment of $4,800,000,000. Their penditures on central stations and 
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doubtless will do the same in 1937. 

“Drafting rooms are working over- 
time. Many equipment factories are 
full of orders. The chief worry of 
many is how they are going to make 
deliveries. 

“Manufacturers of boilers, turbines 
and of many power auxiliaries are 
loaded with orders. The depression 
is over and builders are now worrying 
about a boom which may force them 
into enlarged factories. There is real 
danger of a power-equipment traffic 
jam in 1937, particularly in large 
built-to-order boilers and _ turbines. 
Deliveries on such units already run 
from 12 to 18 months. It is probable, 
therefore, that some power plants in 
1937 will find themselves short of 
generating capacity. This opens an 
opportunity for the sale of steam and 
power saving devices of all kinds. 
Better transmissions, heat insulations, 
instruments, control, etc., will tide 
over the emergency by increasing ef- 
fective capacity, and also serve as 
long-time productive investments 
after new generating equipment has 
been installed.” 

@ K. H. Conprr, Editor, American 
Machinist: “Long deliveries, rising 
material costs and increasing shortages 
of skilled labor complicate the 1937 
prospects for the men who manage 


machinery building and metal-work- | 


ing plants. Another nice question for 
the machine tool builder is how to 
balance his domestic and foreign busi- 
ness. War scares in Europe have 
served to stimulate foreign inquiries 
for American machine tools to an al- 
most unprecedented degree, and to 
take most of the used equipment out 
of the American market. All of these 
questions, however, are what might 
be called ‘prosperity problems,’ and 
as such they are being faced with 
equanimity by those who will have to 
answer them. 

“American Machinist’s two indexes 
of activity in its field are pointing 
steadily upward. The Industrial Ma- 
chinery Orders index is now more 
than seventy per cent above its 1935 
average level and is sure to go higher. 
The Shop Supply Sales index is trend- 
ing in the same direction but shows 
no such wide spread from the 1935 
figures. It is up approximately forty 
per cent above 1935. 

“Most of the machine tool plants 
are working more than one shift in 
an endeavor to shorten the long de- 
liveries which are driving some busi- 
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The National Power Show, which was 
held early last month in New York, 
was its usual huge success and 
attracted many industrial marketing 
and advertising executives. Here are 
B. G. Waring, president, Yarnall- 
Waring Company, Philadelphia, left, 
and G. A. Binz, advertising manager, 
Sarco Company, Inc., New York, 
caught in a genial mood. Mr. Waring 
takes direct charge of Y-W advertising 





ness elsewhere. During 1936 the or- 
ders index compiled by the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association has 
been consistently above the level 
reached in 1935 and promises to at- 
tain the 1929 peaks next year. 

“Recently announced advances in 
steel prices are likely to bring corre- 
sponding increases in machine tool and 
machinery costs and prices, for the 
present profit margins are not what 
they should be. With demand on the 
increase, and skilled labor shortages 
forcing the installation of more pro- 
ductive equipment, price increases can 
probably be made without generating 
too much resistance. 

“All things considered, the metal- 

working industry looks forward to 
1937 as likely to be the best year since 
1929, with the possibility that 1929 
records may even be surpassed.” 
@ Paut I. Avpricn, Editor, The Na- 
tional Provisioner: “Record tonnage 
and sales of meat packers—revealed 
in year-end financial statements— 
were due to the greater supply of meat 
animals available during 1936, 
drought conditions which made early 
marketing of livestock necessary, gen- 
eral improvement in economic condi- 
tions and many other contributing 
factors. 

“Although this industry experi- 
ences fewer peaks and valleys affect- 
ing its purchases of supplies and equip- 
ment than most others, because of its 
nature as a basic food industry, nearly 


250 meat packers and sausage manu- 
facturers made major improvements 
in or additions to their plants during 
1936, at a cost estimated in excess of 
$17,500,000. This modernization pro- 
gram, while more extensive than any 
undertaken in recent years, was not 
phenomenal, and should be exceeded 
in 1937. 

“Industrial products which will be 

bought in especially large volume dur- 
ing 1937 by meat packers include 
power house equipment, air condition- 
ing apparatus, cans and canning 
equipment, motor trucks, insulated 
and refrigerated truck bodies and con- 
veyor equipment—all because of spe- 
cial developments and trends taking 
place within the industry.” 
@ Harry E. Weston, Editor, The 
Paper Industry: “The 1936 produc- 
tion of pulp and paper in the United 
States will probably exceed the previ- 
ous peak production of 1929. No 
longer will it be necessary to quote 
1929 figures or to speak of those be- 
fore depression days when discussing 
market potentialities of the pulp and 
paper industry. 

“Pulp and paper mills for the most 
part are busy. Deferred deliveries 
now seem to be the order of things. 

“Such conditions of the market, to- 
gether with certain technological ad- 
vances within the industry, have been 
and are fostering a program of new 
construction of a magnitude never be- 
fore witnessed. 

“The building of some $48,000,000 
of new mills could hardly help but 
influence modernization activities 
among the older established plants. 
Much of this work has been going on 
during the past year. This spending 
should continue as the better mills 
continually strive to keep up to date 
in every respect; and improved busi- 
ness conditions will permit progressive 
firms to do more along these lines than 
has been possible for them to do at 
any time during the past few years. 

“Most certainly the business out- 
look for 1937 for firms in position to 
do business with pulp and paper man- 
ufacturing plants is exceedingly 
good.” 

FRANKLIN JOHNSTON, Publisher, 
American Exporter: “The outlook for 
export business in 1937 is very prom- 
ising. Not only are exports of manu- 
factured goods the largest since 1930, 
but there is a special demand abroad 
for American industrial equipment. 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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TO HELP 
PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 
To BUY 


CATALOG 
FUNCTION 


@ MOST of us have heard the re- 
mark that “industrial marketing is as 
simple as ABC.” Nine times out of 
ten this is made by a man who is early 
down to his office, constantly behind 
in his work, and frantically on the 
lookout for orders. If industrial mar- 
keting really were simple, he could be 
relieved of all this feverish activity 
and handle his affairs by remote con- 
trol from the golf course. 

For fifty years, industrial market- 
ing has been growing progressively 
more complex. To crib a comment 
made recently by an authority, re- 
garding this country’s economic set- 
up, “It is doubtful if it will ever be 
simple again.” 

But just because a thing is, by its 
very nature, somewhat complicated, 
we don’t have to grab our nose with 
the left hand, hold the right high 
over our head, and go off the deep 
end. Nor do we have to resign our- 
selves permanently to a frantic, hit- 
or-miss scramble after business, para- 
doxically declaring between gasps 
that it’s all elementary. 

So let’s face facts, admit that in- 
dustrial marketing does have its prob- 
lems, and see if something can be 
done about it. 

If history discloses anything, it tells 
us that humanity progresses in pro- 
portion to its capacity for maintain- 
ing control over increasingly complex 
affairs. It is highly probable that the 
executive who claims industrial mar- 
keting is simple as ABC has gained 
this impression not from his own ex- 
perience but from a competitor who, 














ADVERTISING 
FUNCTION 





Ruying Promotion 


There is a sharp definition between sales promotion 
and buying promotion, the latter being the very impor- 
tant function of helping the buyer buy your product 
once your advertising has shown him the need for it 





because he has control over the fac- 
tors involved, appears to get business 
almost without effort. 

@ In any endeavor, the control of the 
whole depends upon the control of 
its parts. But before the parts can 
be controlled they must be identified 
and understood, and some executives 
—naturally more analytical than oth- 
ers—are more adept at identifying and 
understanding the abstractions or con- 
cepts which attend the parts. 

If we could declare, without fear 
of being told to go back and sit down, 
that industrial marketing is a science, 
it would make the job of reviewing 
some of the parts involved much 
easier to accomplish. (Although 
Thomas Huxley once defined science 
as “organized common sense,” it still 
suggests grey beards, test-tubes, and 
tomes of notes to most people.) What 
we can do, however—and let who- 
ever will raise an eyebrow—is to state 
that, as time goes on, industrial mar- 
keting inevitably will approach the 
status of a science. 

When anything emerges from a 
stage characterized by guesswork and 
pure speculative reasoning to one in 
which certain standards of measure- 
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ment begin to be recognized and ac- 
cepted, then it is approaching some- 
thing which can be called science. 
And such transition is invariably 
marked by the development of a more 
meaningful terminology. In_ the 
speculative period, the terminology is 
loose and inaccurate. Terms are used 
which have no easy-to-grasp meaning. 
But as it leaves the easy-chair stage, 
any so-called natural science acquires 
words and phrases which label and 
identify certain factors. As a conse- 
quence, the parts involved become 
easier to work with and easier to con- 
trol. 
@ Not a few of the problems of in- 
dustrial marketing can be traced to 
the many misconceptions most of us 
inherited from consumer goods mar- 
keting. There, because of the longer 
period of development, some more or 
less expressive terms were in use. 
They were expressive for their own 
field, but not necessarily suitable for 
transference to industrial marketing. 
Moreover, some terms used there to 
designate a specific function were, 
when the borrowing process started, 
overlooked entirely by industrial mar- 
keters, with the result that the func- 
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This page advertisement and catalog page of Modine Manufacturing Com- 
pany illustrate how the technique of good advertising design differs from that 
of good catalog design—neither can perform the function of the other 





tion itself dropped out of sight and 
remained so until somebody stubbed 
his toe on it. 

@ A case in point is the word mer- 
chandising, and the function it stands 
for. More than one good advertising 
man has discovered it is one thing to 
advertise a product intelligently, yet 
quite another to have that product 
bought by the legions he knows defi- 
nitely should buy it. More than one 
has sent out his irresistible copy only 
to meet some immovable force he 
couldn’t cope with until he delved 
into a subject called merchandising. 

It would be rather difficult to de 
fine the word merchandising, because 
it encompasses many things. But you 
can define it in terms of its function. 
It means making it easier for buyers 
to buy. In the consumer field it in- 
cludes everything from retail outlets, 
window displays, and counter display 
containers to vending machines and 
other point-of-sale devices which, in 
almost one operation, shove the prod- 
uct into the buyer’s hands and take 
his nickel. 

Before all the implications of mer- 
chandising were recognized, consumer 
goods marketing was somewhat out 
of control. It had been trying to 
operate with one arm when two were 
specified. True, some foresighted pio- 
neers, without benefit of a label or 
definition, had figured this out for 
themselves and profited accordingly, 
but the records are full of instances 
where concerns—much to their later 
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discomfiture—spent a lot of money 
on selling the buyer on the idea of 
buying and little if any on helping 
him to buy. 

Just why this important function 
was shunted to a spur track and for- 
gotten by most industrial marketers 
is not too clear. One reason, of 
course, was that the full meaning of 
the word became obscured by the nu- 
*merous parts involved. That is, such 
factors as window displays and point- 
of-sale tie-ups received so much at- 
tention by themselves that most peo- 
ple, when they thought of merchan- 
dising, thought in terms of these 
physical factors rather than the 
broader idea of “helping people buy.” 
@ Naturally the industrial marketer, 
in capitalizing the experience gained 
by the consumer goods marketer, in- 
herited the same attitude. But win- 
dow displays, trick containers, and 
vending apparatus had no place in the 
marketing of pumps, _ insulation, 
grinders, motors, etc. So the major 
objective—that of helping buyers buy 
—went into the discard when the 
parts alone were considered imprac- 
tical, 

Even so, it was logical that there 
would be in the industrial field—just 
as there had been in the consumer 
field—some pioneers who arrived at 
the conclusion that their marketing 
program could not be rounded out 
until they made it easier for buyers 
to buy. As a result of this pioneer- 
ing there is coming to light a func- 


tion as important in industrial mar- 
keting as merchandising is in con- 
sumer goods marketing. It has passed 
the speculative stage and is far enough 
along to have acquired a name. It 
is being referred to as buying promo- 
tion—as contrasted with sales promo- 
tion. This may not be the most fit- 
ting label, but it more nearly suggests 
helping people buy than the term 
“merchandising.” 

So now we have industrial market- 
ing—the whole—segregated into two 
principal parts: sales promotion and 
buying promotion. These in turn 
have their parts which, in due time, 
will doubtless be split up and refined 
many times. 

Immediately apparent is the fact 

that in industrial marketing we have 
both oral and printed sales promotion 
and oral and printed buying promo- 
tion. Maybe we would be straining 
a point if we tried to say where, in 
a given case, oral sales promotion 
stopped and oral buying promotion 
began, but the line of demarcation 
between printed sales promotion and 
printed buying promotion is more fre- 
quently discernible. 
@ The function of buying promotion 
is to help the buyer buy, so it obvi- 
ously goes into action after the buyer 
recognizes a need—after the idea, 
from whatever cause, occurs to him 
that he will buy. Whereas advertis- 
ing and other printed sales promotion 
is used to sell him on the idea of buy- 
ing, printed buying promotion should 
step in as soon as this idea crystallizes 
and carry the ball as far down the field 
as it is possible to take it by printed 
word. (It is up to salesmen, of 
course, to carry on from this point 
and score the actual touchdown.) 

When we recognize this difference 
between sales promotion and buying 
promotion, we see that we have a 
chance to bring industrial marketing 
more nearly under control. Although 
there are some phases of marketing 
which may not be readily classified 
under these two heads, the major fac- 
tors can be. The function of adver- 
tising, obviously, comes under the 
head of sales promotion. 

And a moment’s reflection will 
make clear that the essential function 
of catalogs—too often mentioned in 
the same breath with advertising—is to 
help buyers buy, is buying promotion. 

The implications of this distinction 
are many. First and foremost is the 


(Continued on Page $2) 
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Expanded Effort to Mark 


1937 Industrial Advertising 


@ GENERALLY speaking, 1936 was 
a year of preparation for most indus- 
trial advertisers and 1937 will assume 
considerable of the pre-depression as- 
pect in way of marketing and promo- 
tional activities for industrial products. 


Advertising budgets have been ma- 
terially increased with resultant 
strengthening of programs by addition 
of new media and augmented sched- 
ules of old ones. All that has been 
learned in the last few years as to ef- 
fective techniques and methods for 
merchandising industrial products will 
be applied vigorously to make 1937 an 
outstanding period of industrial activ- 
ity with satisfactory results from the 
standpoint of genuine accomplish- 
ment, advancement and profit. 


What is to take place in this highly 
organized drive for business in the 
next twelve months may, to some de- 
gree, be visualized from these state- 
ments by leading industrial advertis- 
ing and marketing executives: 


H. E. Van Petren, Advertising 
Manager, Mechanical Division, The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O.: 
“Our advertising appropriation will 
be increased about ten per cent, and 
I suppose that is a fair estimate of the 
increased business we expect for 1937. 
We are making slight revisions in our 
list of publications, but in the main 
our plan is to run stronger campaigns 
with no new type of medium. 


“We will probably have several new 
products as in the past. Just at the 
moment we are considering a cam- 
paign on a new municipal fire hose 
which is eighteen per cent lighter than 
older types but just as strong. An- 


With marketing programs greatly expanded in prepar- 
ation for a year of boom proportions in 1937, indus- 
trial advertising faces a period in which new ideas, 
techniques and methods will vie for honors—Here is 
what some advertisers have planned for the new year 





other possible campaign will be on 
Nukraft, a remarkable new material 
for covering the coil springs in seats 
of buses, street cars, etc.” 


@ Georce W. Cramer, Advertising 
and Sales Promotion Manager, Goulds 
Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y.: 
“Our 1936 business has shown a very 
fine and gratifying increase over 1935, 
and I believe we can look forward to 
at least a twenty per cent increase 
during 1937 over 1936. We increased 
our advertising appropriation twice 
during this past year, and will fur- 
ther add about sixteen per cent to it 
for the start of 1937. 


“During the past year we devel- 
oped several new lines of pumps and 
oil purifying equipment, and also in- 
creased our activities through distrib- 
utor sales on certain of our products. 
This same procedure will be continued 
during the coming year, and, although 
certain plans have already been formu- 
lated, we do not desire to make them 
public yet.” 


D. C. Miner, Manager, Advertis- 
ing Department, E. F. Houghton & 
Co., Philadelphia: “Business for 1936 
will be approximately twenty-five per 
cent ahead of 1935 in gross volume. 
No sales quota has as yet been set, 
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but we look for at least twenty per 
cent increase in 1937 over 1936. 

“Our 1937 advertising budget will 
probably be increased seventeen per 
cent over 1936. We expect to use 
more direct mail in 1937 and more 
house magazine issues, but will prob- 
ably not expand our business paper 
advertising. 

“While a number of new products 
are under consideration, it is impos- 
sible for us to tell at this time exactly 
what ones will be introduced in 1937. 

“We have established a Marketing 

Research Division which will begin 
definite research into our markets and 
sales territories, indicating a greater 
interest in this subject, but no defi- 
nite plans are ready for release at this 
time.” 
@ D. J. Srocxsurcer, Sales Depart- 
ment, Haskelite Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, Chicago: “Business for 1936 
shows substantial gain over 1935. 
With business sustaining itself at the 
same tempo which has been shown in 
the last six months, a twenty-five to 
thirty per cent increase would be jus- 
tifiable to expect. 

“Our advertising budget is practi- 
cally the same for 1937. Any change 
in advertising policy will be in the 
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form of greater space taken in the 
same media. 

“Undoubtedly, 1937 will see, for 
this company, technical improvement 
in the manufacture and application 
of present products.” 

P. M. Garpantrer, Advertising 
Manager, R. G. Haskins Company, 
Chicago: “Estimating our December 
sales, we would say that 1936 sales 
will have been thirty-two per cent 
greater than sales for 1935. Our best 
guess is that 1937 will show a ten 
to twenty per cent increase over 1936. 

“We have increased our advertis- 
ing appropriations for 1937 approxi- 
mately fifteen per cent over that of 
1936. We shall continue to use busi- 
ness papers, direct mail, directories and 
catalogs, increasing slightly our use 
of direct mail. We do not contem- 
plate the use of any new media. 

“We have just announced what we 
term ‘Haskins Air Control’ as ap- 
plied to our tapping machines, and 
many of the equipments to be sold 
next year will be provided with this 
new feature. 

“We do not contemplate making 

any change in our present plan of 
selling through direct factory repre- 
sentatives.” 
@ B. P. Herter, General Sales Man- 
ager, Blackmer Pump Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: “Our 1936 
business is approximately fifteen per 
cent higher than 1935, and all indi- 
cations are that 1937 business will 
show at least as great an increase, if 
not greater. 

“Our 1936 advertising budget was 
purposely made large enough to cover 
special literature, consequently we will 
not increase our budget for 1937. 

“At this time, we have not decided 
definitely on our media for next year, 
but will be using the same media as 
we have the past year, with perhaps 
a few additions. 

“New products will be introduced 
in 1937, but as we have several proj- 
ects underway, there is no definite in- 
formation as to just which ones will 
be introduced. 

“We feel that direct factory rep- 
resentation is the best method of mar- 
keting our equipment. Consequently, 
we do not expect to employ new mar- 
keting methods during the new year.” 

Hersert V. Mercreapy, Adver- 
tising Manager, Magnus Chemical 
Company, Garwood, N. J.: “In 1936 
our sales showed a thirty per cent in- 
crease over those of 1935. If the last 
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few years are any indication, this in- 
crease will be equalled or exceeded in 
1937. 

“Operating as we do on a strict 
budget basis, our 1937 advertising ap- 
propriation is automatically increased 
proportionately. The year 1937 will 
see the largest appropriation we have 


“ever spent for this purpose in any one 


year. 

“We have been and always will be 
consistent users of direct mail. Dur- 
ing the past year we conducted more 
and greater and more resultful mail- 
ings than ever before. This policy will 
be continued without interruption. 
New business papers are being added 
to our list and the use of industrial 
movies is planned. 

“A number of new products will 

make their appearance early in 1937, 
and some special campaigns in their 
behalf will be put forth.” 
@ J. M. Jewett, Advertising Man- 
ager, Reeves Pulley Company, Colum- 
bus, Ind.: “Our 1936 business will 
run about fifteen per cent better than 
in 1935, and we can probably expect 
another ten to fifteen per cent in- 
crease in 1937 over 1936. 

“We are employing more men than 
ever before in our history, and are 
working two eight-hour shifts daily. 

“Our 1937 advertising budget will 
not be determined until February or 
March, since our advertising year be- 
gins April 1. However, it is prob- 


ably safe to assume that it will be 
increased about ten per cent. The 
increased appropriation will probably 
be spent in established and tested 
media, principally industrial and 
trade publications and direct mail and 
catalogs. 

“We have no new products on the 
boards at this time, but our engineer- 
ing department is constantly at work 
in improving present designs of 
Reeves variable speed control equip- 
ment and possibly some announce- 
ments of these improved designs will 
be made in 1937. 

“So far as we now foresee, we will 

stick to our present marketing meth- 
ods in 1937.” 
@ Burt Powe t, Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, Peoria, Ill.: “During the 
first eleven months, net sales were 
$49,807,126, as against $33,513,739 
for the same period a year ago. Net 
sales for November totaled $3,934,- 
187. Due to the rapid increase of 
Diesel sales, the year 1936 is reported 
to be the best from the standpoint of 
sales and payroll in the company’s his- 
tory. As you know, Caterpillar has 
now been recognized as the world’s 
largest manufacturer of Diesel en- 
gines, track-type tractors and road 
machinery. 

“Our 1937 advertising budget has 
been substantially increased through- 
out its list of media, with the addition 
of several leading general magazines. 

“As to new fields of business, Cater- 
pillar will enter the marine field about 
the middle of 1937. The company is 
displaying two marine models of Die- 
sel engines at the Motor Boat Show in 
January.” 

One large manufacturer of heavy 
goods reports as follows: “In a gen- 
eral way our 1936 business was about 
fifty per cent greater than 1935 and 
at the rate things are going, we look 
for a bigger year in 1937. We are 
increasing somewhat our schedules in 
business papers, particularly in the 
railroad and material handling lines 
where very little activity has been had 
in recent years. The railroads have 
already picked up quite a bit and this 
is all reflected in the purchase of shop 
equipment. 

“Another very active field in which 
we are primarily interested is the 
foundry industry. Our sales for this 
group have increased very much dur- 
ing the past year, and we look for a 
continuation, if not an increase, in 
1937. This being one of the major 
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groups, we have always maintained 
advertising to some extent even in the 
poorest years, and at present do not 
contemplate increasing the amount of 
space, although we have contracted 
for preferred locations for 1937. 

“The chemical industry in general 
continues a good market, especially in 
the paper and pulp field. This year 
has seen more kraft pulp mills com- 
pleted and started than in many years 
past. All of this is reflected in very 
sizable contracts for evaporator 
equipment of which we get more than 
the lion’s share due to the fact that 
our engineers have perfected systems 
that are ahead of competition. Ac- 
cordingly, we are increasing our space 
in the paper journals. 

“As to new products or new mod- 
els, in business such as ours these 
things come about through natural 
development, and we do not wait for 
the calendar to hit January before an- 
nouncing some new or improved 
product. In other words, in a line 
of special engineering equipment such 
as we make, where no two articles are 
ever exactly the same, the manufac- 
turer has to fit himself to the prob- 
lems as they arise and then often there 
is a considerable period of adjustment 
after the equipment has been installed 
before the final result is satisfactory.” 
@ Harry Neat Baum, Manager, Ad- 
vertising & Publicity, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago: “The business 
of our company increased generally 
about 331% per cent during 1936 over 
1935, although there was some varia- 
tion in the increase in individual sales 
divisions. We anticipate a further 
increase in 1937 of approximately 
twenty per cent, although we are in- 
creasing our 1937 advertising budget 
by a little more than ten per cent. 

“About six new mediums will be 
added to our list of business papers 
and general publications, but our aim 
in 1937 is to increase the effectiveness 
of our advertising in those publica- 
tions which we have used for several 
years past. This increase in the ef- 
fectiveness will take the form of in- 
serts in certain publications of a gen- 
eral nature, and forty-two of these 
will appear throughout the year. We 
also anticipate a more extensive use 
of color. 

“Two new models of Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesel engines will be intro- 
duced in 1937, and the first of these 
will be on display at the Motor Boat 
Show at the Grand Central Palace, 
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to be held in New York, Jan. 8-16. 

“No new marketing methods will 
be employed, but there will be an in- 
creased personnel and a more inten- 
sive application of tried and proven 
plans.” 

E. J. Patron, Advertising Man- 

ager, Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Com- 
pany, Aurora, Ill.: “Business in 1936 
was much better than in 1935 and 
we expect about twenty-five per cent 
increase for 1937. Our advertising ap- 
propriation will be increased approxi- 
mately twenty-five per cent for the 
new year; we shall resume our house 
organ. It is possible that we may 
announce a new variable speed trans- 
mission during the year.” 
@ R. P. Dopps, Manager, Advertising 
and Sales Promotion, Truscon Steel 
Company, Youngstown, O.: “Our 
business was approximately 100 per 
cent better in 1936 and a further in- 
crease of twenty-five to thirty per 
cent is anticipated in 1937. Our ad- 
vertising appropriation will be approx- 
imately fifteen per cent larger. No 
new publications will be added to our 
schedule, but we shall use preferred 
positions on a greater scale.” 

A manufacturer of portable flex- 
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ible shaft equipment reports as follows: 
“Our 1936 business was approxi- 
mately twenty per cent above 1935, 
and we look for an increase of about 
3314 per cent over 1936 business for 
1937. 

“We plan to increase our 1937 
advertising budget by 331% per cent, 
and will use some new publications 
in addition to those used throughout 
1936. We also plan to do consider- 
able more solicitation by mail. 

“We expect to introduce several 
new products during 1937. Some of 
these products are: Portable sanders, 
portable drills, and some new models 
of concrete vibrators. 

“Our marketing methods for 1937 
will be very much the same as used 
in 1936. At present we are market- 
ing our equipment through jobbers 
and distributors, and also through our 
own salesmen who are covering their 
respective territories with panel body 
demonstrating trucks.” 

Harry ROTHERMEL, Advertising 
Manager, Dayton Pump and Manu- 
facturing Company, Dayton, O.: 
“Our company expects to raise its 
1937 advertising budget approximately 
twenty per cent.” 
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Putting the finishing touches to a 
squab luncheon before the Western 
Zone Meeting of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., at Chicago, last 
month, at this corner of the front 
table were, left to right, John H. 
Sweet, sales promotion manager, 
"The Traffic World"; Elmer T. How- 
son, Western editor, “Railway Age," 
and Wm. E. McFee, chief copywriter, 
The American Rolling Mill Company 


What the Advertiser Expects - - 


Selections from papers presented before the 
Western Zone Meeting of Associated Business 


--in Market 
Analysis 


By H. E. HILTY , 


Western Representative 

“FACTORY MANAGEMENT and 
MAINTENANCE,” CHICAGO 

@ IN MY opinion publishers wel- 
come requests for data on the field they 
serve. Publishers, as a matter of 
course, should be, and usually are well 
posted on the general activities of their 
fields, of business trends, of methods 
employed and equipment used. The 
size of the market their industry rep- 
resents for many types of equipment, 
supplies or materials has probably been 
measured by a number of yardsticks 
which give fairly accurate and ade- 
quate figures. 

This type of general information 
should be readily available as it is usu- 
ally kept up to date for editorial rea- 
sons as well as to provide ammunition 
to their salesmen. But don’t think 
from this that publishers keep pigeon- 
holed all the answers. They don’t. 
They couldn’t, in fact, unless they 
were magicians, seers or prophets, or 
were gifted with some superhuman 
traits that don’t exist in this prosaic 
business of publishing. 

Here is an idea I wish every agency 
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Papers, Inc., held at 


and advertising manager would seri- 
ously consider in relation to securing 
market data from publishers. Suppose 
a publisher is asked, “Is there a market 
for pumps in the mining field?” That’s 
a comparatively simple one. There is, 
and the types used are well known, 
and in a brief letter the publisher 
could give a satisfactory answer. But 
upon receipt of that answer the adver- 
tiser should consider it just as a jump- 
ing-off place to get real information 
on how the mining field actually does 
its buying. That, of course, calls for 
personal field investigation. But one 
such personal study of a market, one 
trip through a modern mine would do 
more good for that man and the client 
he serves than all the second-hand in- 
formation publishers could provide. 

Here is the thought. Publishers are 
willing and anxious to serve. But 
there is a proper approach to all prob- 
lems and this certainly applies to get- 
ting market information. If you want 
specific data, ask specific questions. 
You want thorough answers—then 
give thorough information. You want 
detailed factual matter—then give de- 
tails regarding the proposition. 

I am sure publishers will gladly give 
intelligent answers to intelligent ques- 
tions or else tell you they can’t or that 
it costs too much to get or where you 
can get it most expediently. 


Chicago, December 14 


--in Coverage 
By OTIS BEEMAN 


Account Executive 
AUBREY, MOORE & WALLACE, 
INC., CHICAGO 
@ BEFORE we can talk much about 
coverage, we need to decide what we 
are going to cover, and that means we 
must first learn something about the 
markets with which we are concerned. 
After we have defined our markets, 
we are then ready to study the pros- 
pects and the users in each of these 
markets, because it is the coverage of 
these individuals that we expect from 
a publisher. 
First of all, a study will disclose: 
a) The number and kind of mar- 
kets 
b) The location and classification 
of these markets 
c) The estimated potential business 
in terms of the advertiser’s 
product or products in each 
market 
d) The rank and importance of 
these markets 
With information of this kind, we 
can keep our perspective as we select 
the various markets in which we pro- 
pose to advertise. From the publish- 
er’s point of view, we are, however, 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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By WILLIAM E. McFEE 
Chief Copywriter 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY, MIDDLETOWN, O. 


PRESIDENT, NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


| What the Advertiser Expects 


: 


From His Business Papers 


@ IN the feverish rushing and brush- 
ing to build enviable circulations more 
publishers than we think are slighting 
their very first obligation—their ob- 
ligation to their readers. I am ready 
to admit that a good deal of this 
forced circulation we hear so much 
about has been built up by the inor- 
dinate craving of advertisers for big- 
ger and better circulations—mostly 
bigger circulations. 

Even so, this does not mean that 
the publisher cannot and should not 
be constantly educating advertisers as 
to the hazards of forced circulation 
methods. Make no mistake: it is a 
canker-sore on the publishing tongue, 
and must be given gentle though firm 
treatment if it is to heal properly and 
permit advertising to express its voice 
in the broadest and most effective 
manner. 

I say that if you want to help us, 
first, last and always help your read- 
ers. This means a strong editorial pol- 
icy at all times, and a policy that 
places the selfish interest of readers 
above everything else. Strive inces- 
santly to give readers valuable, useful 
information about their problems and 
needs. Let circulation flow in through 
legitimate channels and be motivated 
by a real desire on the part of readers 
to buy what you have for the sake of 
something tangibly helpful you can 
create in the midst of their busy work- 
aday lives. Magazines are no better 


_ From an address before the Western 
Zone meeting of Associated Business Pa- 
pers, Inc., Chicago, Dec. 14, 1936. 


This leader of industrial advertising men urges pub- 
lishers of business papers to forget the advertiser 
and cater to the interests and welfare of the reader 





than the men who make them, and 
unless these men comprehend, intui- 
tively or otherwise, the vital interests 
of their audiences, publishing can be 
little more than a racket. 

@ I am not a publisher, and it is all 
very well for me to say what I would 
do if I were a publisher; but I am 
dead sure that I would pursue an in- 
corrigible practice of finding out the 
things that absorb my readers and giv- 
ing them the best information I could 
find on those subjects, even though it 
took next to the last dollar I had. In 
short, I would adopt the editorial creed 
of the Readers’ Digest—and you all 
know what that is—except that I 
would publish advertising along with 
my cream editorial matter, to the end 
that readers might not only be in- 
formed of current ideas and practices, 
but desirable products and services as 
well. 

Now that we have a group of read- 
ers concerned primarily and even sec- 
ondarily with the editorial contents 
of the magazine, let us explore a little 
further the more direct relationships 
that should and could prevail between 
publisher and advertiser. It is a tru- 
ism to say that millions of dollars are 
annually invested in the purchase of 
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space, even in the business paper field 
alone. Yet it is not a truism to in- 
quire: How much money, over and 
above these millions, is returned to 
advertisers in the form of immediate 
orders and profits and, shall we say, 
almost as importantly if not more so, 
in the form of good will, so-called? I 
have a great respect for the very use- 
ful statements that deal specifically 
with circulation and circulation values. 
The A.B.C. statement, the C.C.A. 
statement, and even the publisher’s 
own statement, in many cCases,. is in- 
dispensable to proper evaluation of 
magazine distribution. As I said, we 
could not do without them; yet if you 
will permit me to speak from experi- 
ence, these statements, as useful as 
they are, do not burrow deeply 
enough. 

@ Take my own company as a close- 
home example. ARMCO—The Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Company—produces 
virtually every kind and grade of flat 
rolled iron and steel, including stain- 
less steel. As you may well surmise, 
these sheets, strip and plates, find their 
way into a great many markets and 
diversified forms. While we believe 
that we have enough salesmen out in 
the field to make the calls and follow- 
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up calls necessary to get business con- 
tinuously, we also firmly believe that 
printed calls should be made in be- 
tween salesmen’s calls. Consequently, 
our business paper list is pretty long, 
and our direct mail activities strenu- 
ous and persistent. 

Naturally, too, we are seriously con- 

cerned with the problem of placing 
our advertising messages before as 
many buyers and prospective buyers as 
is humanly possible. Just the other 
day H. V. Mercer, advertising man- 
ager of ARMCO, and I were discuss- 
ing the various approaches of business 
paper representatives. We were agreed 
that all too many of these salesmen 
came to us with too little knowledge 
of our individual selling and advertis- 
ing problems. Statements, no matter 
how glamorous and glorious they may 
appear, do not concern us to the full- 
est extent until these same statements 
can be interpreted in terms of our 
marketing interests. Apparently, some 
business paper representatives still do 
not realize this; at least from the way 
they talk you would never dream that 
they knew exactly what we made, to 
whom we sold it, and for what pur- 
poses. 
@ All of us understand that the first 
and all-important rudiment of sales- 
manship is that the salesman discover 
as completely as he can the interests 
of the prospective buyer. This prin- 
ciple certainly applies to the selling 
of magazine space as well as it does 
to the selling of iron and steel sheets, 
or any other product and service. 

About a week ago, Mr. Mercer sent 
down to me for review a presentation 
from a publisher. It came to me com- 
mended, and I could see in the very 
first paragraph that here was a pub- 
lisher who understood what we were 
trying to accomplish in a certain mar- 
ket and was willing to go all the way 
in giving us the facts we needed for 
intelligent evaluation. He not only 
gave us copious information about his 
readers and their buying habits, but 
he also reconciled in truthful and 
highly-convincing manner the inter- 
ests of those readers as they impinged 
upon ours. This presentation was a 
real piece of interpretive salesmanship 
—something we see all too rarely. 

You can do us advertisers a great 
favor—and incidentally yourselves as 
well—by constantly striving to give 
us more pertinent information about 
your subscribers. We not only want 
to know who they are, but we want to 
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Copy Regulation 


@ IN connection with his address be- 
fore the Western Zone meeting of 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., at 
Chicago, Dec. 14, William E. McFee, 
chief copywriter, The American Roll- 
ing Mill Company, Middletown, O., 
and president, National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, declared vig- 
orously for establishment of a com- 
mittee for self-regulation of industrial 
advertising copy. 

In advocating a program in the 
industrial field along lines suggested 
in the general field by Stuart Peabody, 
Borden Company, New York, Mr. 
McFee said: 

“While censorship is a strange note 
in the industrial field, the need is 
growing upon us. 

“Only in the past two or three 
weeks I have seen the need growing. 
While the need is not so great in the 
industrial field, I want to, at this mo- 
ment, go on record as recommending 
a bureau of copy control in this field 
as well as in other publication fields 
be established. 

“I would include advertisers, adver- 
tising agencies and publishers in its 
membership and an emblem should be 
cfeated to attest to their membership. 

“My feeling is that if we don’t be- 
gin to think about it much more seri- 
ously now, it will be forced upon us 
by powers above ourselves. 

“I believe we are willing and able to 
establish control on our own, and cer- 
tainly we need at least to investigate 
the need of establishing such a bureau. 

“Some individual advertisers, in 
their enthusiasm, rather than with 
studied thought, go too far. If we 
take this problem in hand now, we 
will not have it forced on us.” 





know more about them—the way they 
work, the way they do business, the 
way they appraise, select and buy. If 
you will do relatively as much for us 
as your editor is endeavoring to do for 
his readers, then all of us will profit: 
your readers, your advertisers, and 
your stockholders or owners. 

@ In recent months there has been 
much talk of special issues. I know 
that the group I am privileged to rep- 
resent as president—the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association—has 
been scrutinizing closely the growing 
tendency in some publishing circles to 
add to revenue, ostensibly, by the pub- 
lication of issues that could just as 
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well be left undone. Do not misun- 
derstand us: We have no quarrel with 
legitimate production, such as estab- 
lished annual issues, certain convention 
issues, and thematic issues of demon- 
strably proved value to readers. But 
we do not like, neither do we approve, 
and probably will not continue to par- 
ticipate in, issues that are patently 
cooked up to increase lineage, to in- 
flate circulation, or to beat a competi- 
tor to the draw. 

Here, then, is another duty that in- 

dustrial advertisers expect publishers 
to perform gracefully and without 
compunction—the elimination of all 
special issues that are special in name 
only. 
@ I had an article published in Inpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING not long ago in 
which I recounted some of our experi- 
ences at ARMCO with publishers who 
were glad to share with us their edi- 
torial knowledge in the solution of ad- 
vertising problems. What I mean is 
this: My company sells its products in 
so many markets that it is not possible 
for us—at least in the advertising de- 
partment—to know all about those 
markets and the buyers who inhabit 
them. We plead ignorance to the ed- 
itor—not the business manager—and 
persuade him to criticize our advertise- 
ments from the point of view of his 
readers. Of course, we do not do this 
in all markets in which we advertise 
regularly, but we certainly do it in 
new markets as well as those in which 
buying habits and desires change from 
time to time. 

I daresay that many advertisers 
would appreciate this service from 
publishers; yet not many of them ask 
for it. Here and there, at least, I be- 
lieve you could offer it to advertisers 
with every assurance of its being ac- 
cepted and utilized. I have a notion 
that some of the very advertisers who 
do not believe they need it are the 
ones who need it most. And this goes 
for big, veteran advertisers as well as 
the smaller fellows. 

When the shouting and tumult have 
died down, when the pros and cons of 
advertising have been exhausted, when 
the last word has been said to every 
one’s satisfaction—a voice unheard, 
though none the less emphatic, says: 
Forget the advertiser in the real pub- 
lication of a business magazine. Re- 
member the reader, his interests and 
his welfare, during every moment of 
the publishing day. Refrain from 

(Continued on Page $2) 
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@ WITH a half-billion dollar market 
to capture, distributors and manufac- 
turers of industrial supplies and equip- 
ment are ready to launch the strongest 
coéperative program ever undertaken 
in this field. Its broad object is to 
present a convincing story of the 
economy of buying through distribu- 
tors. The importance of the effort is 
evident when it is considered that the 
annual volume of industrial supplies 
sales runs about $1,000,000,000, of 
which slightly more than one-half is 
done by distributors, the remainder by 
direct-sellers. 

The program will be carried on 
under the title, National Industrial 
Distributors’ Foundation of the ISRB. 
The Industrial Supply Research Bureau 
is the organization which had prev- 
iously been known as the Joint Mer- 
chandising Committee of the Mill 
Supplies Industry, conducted as a 
trade extension activity of the Na- 
tional Supply and Machinery Distribu- 
tors Association, Southern Supply and 
Machinery Distributors Association 
and American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers Association. 

The drive for subscriptions already 
is nearing the minimum level at which 
it was agreed the program could be 
started. During the last two months, 
following approval by the ISRB gov- 
erning board, the plan has _ been 
vigorously pushed and enthusiastically 
received at some fifteen sectional 
meetings of manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. It has been brought to the 
trade by twenty-one key distributors 
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Industrial 


Distributors Prepare 


Promotion Campaign 


National Industrial Distributors’ Foundation has 
been formed and will conduct campaign spon- 
sored by manufacturers and distributors to 
stress economy of buying through distributors 


who contacted others in their terri- 
tories and by an illustrated presenta- 
tion sent to all members of the three 
major associations in the industrial 
supply field. 

All groups in the field were rep- 
resented in developing the program. 
The first step was the appointment 
several months ago of an advisory com- 
mittee on advertising. 


@ Members of this committee are 
Carl O. Hedner, former advertising 
manager now manager of hoisting 
equipment sales, Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Company, Philadelphia; J. F. Apsey, 
Jr., advertising manager, Black & 
Decker Mfg. Company, Towson, Md., 
and C. C. Chamberlain, advertising 
manager, Jenkins Bros., New York. 

The committee selected Rickard & 
Company, Inc., as its advertising 
agency with W. L. Rickard, president, 
acting in an advisory capacity and 
C. D. Prutzman as account executive. 
Active headquarters for the program 
are at the agency’s office in New York 
while executive headquarters are in 
Richmond, Va. 

Before presentation to the indus- 
trial supply industry as a whole, the 
plan received the approval of the fol- 
lowing ISRB governors at the Atlan- 
tic City meeting, October 17: Alvin 
M. Smith, Smith-Courtney Company, 
Richmond, Va.; Carl A. Channon, 
Great Lakes Supply Company, Chi- 
cago; Harold A. Buzby, Keystone 
Lubricating Company, New York; 
James A. Channon, Mill Supplies, New 
York; David C. Jones, The Lunken- 
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heimer Company, Cincinnati, and 
Hartley W. Barclay, Mill & Factory, 
New York, along with the secretaries 
of the three major associations. 
Distributors of industrial supplies 
have conducted codperative studies 
and advertising before. The present 
effort differs from that work in that 
it is far more comprehensive, utilizes 
to full extent the skill of experienced 
advertising and sales promotion men 
and is designed to bring the individual 
manufacturer and, particularly, the 
distributor and his salesmen into ag- 
gressive support of the movement. 
@ While the program is designed to 
aid all industrial distributors, those 
who support it will gain the most. All 
contributor-members are entitled to 
use of the official NIDF lapel 
emblem for salesmen and the official 





This emblem will be used in foundation members’ 
advertising, for display and as lapel buttons 
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MATIONAL INOUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS FOUNDATION 





Typical copy to be used in campaign 
to promote service of distributors. 
Rickard & Co., Inc., is the agency 





sign for display in either store or office. 

Education of industrial manage- 
ment, of plant operating officials and 
of purchasing agents are the three 
major objectives. In the first in- 
stance, men who are concerned with 
profit will be shown how the dis- 
tributor serves economically and effi- 
ciently. 

The second specific objective is to 
tell men who determine the need for 
a product that industrial distributor 
service saves time and money and, 
further, to encourage them to call in 
a distributor when they want data 
and advice on “needs” and “makes.” 
The third aim is to take the story of 
the real costs of direct buying to the 
purchasing agent. 

The program has been set up as 
two separate campaigns. The first is 
a barrage of publication advertising 
which may start as early as February. 
The second is a follow-through cam- 
paign. 

The theme is “a codperative service 
for industrial buyers.” The industrial 
distributor will be presented as “in- 
dustry’s assistant, a valuable aid and 
helper performing a host of necessary 
tasks for industry at bargain rates.” 

The local situation will be stressed. 
It will be shown that the distributor 
renders in fact a local codperative 
service, supplying superior facilities 
for purchasing, warehousing, stock- 
keeping, handling. The service is 
economical because its costs are 
divided among many plants in the 
locality, each paying but a fraction 
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Export Outlook For Industrial Products 


By HARRY TIPPER, Executive Vice-President 
NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL, INC., NEW YORK 


@ THE year 1936 saw not only a 
general improvement in our exports of 
manufactured goods but it developed 
important increases in many of the 
lines of industrial goods. One manu- 
facturer of machine tools told me a 
short time ago that he thought if he 
were willing he could engage his entire 
production in foreign trade. While 
this, of course, is true only of particu- 
lar lines, the improvement in export 
demand for industrial goods has spread 
over quite a number of product classi- 
fications. 

Three factors are responsible for this 
development: The increasing economic 
recovery in a large part of the world, 
the increasing tendency toward indus- 
trialization in a number of countries 
that have been heretofore dependent 
mainly upon raw materials, and the 
concentration of the important Euro- 
pean countries upon re-armament pro- 
grams which have diverted some of 
their normal trade equipment into 
manufacture for armament. The 
progress that has been made in the 
United States during the depression in 
the improvement of its machine prod- 
ucts, power equipment, and so on, is 
also a considerable factor in directing 
the attention of the foreign buyer 
toward American products. The out- 
look, therefore, for 1937 in the export 
of industrial products is quite encour- 
aging. 

The requirements for equipment 
used by the automotive service indus- 
tries have also shown a considerable 
increase for the opening of 1937 and 
the probability of large requirements 
during the course of the year. The 
improved economic situation, and par- 
ticularly the improved world prices in 
many of the raw materials, will bring 
a continuation of the economic recov- 
ery. Even though the outlook is a 
little precarious in Europe, the ability 
to settle the recurring crises without 
greater turmoil is increasing and the 
prospect of peace and greater stability 
improves. 


The tri-partite agreement on cur- 
rency between the United States, Eng- 
land and France, with the later ad- 
herence of Netherlands, Switzerland 
and Belgium, is also likely to operate 
in the direction of increasing general 
stability. 

A survey of the fifty major markets 
of the world shows that a considerable 
majority of them have improved their 
conditions during the year 1936. The 
requirements for industrial goods are 
very large and the ability to purchase 
is improving with the increased in- 
come in these countries. Supply and 
delivery from the United States are 
better currently than these countries 
can secure from Europe and, in fact, 
some of the European countries them- 
selves have greatly increased their own 
purchases in this market for industrial 
goods. These opportunities are such 
as should command the serious atten- 
tion of all manufacturers of industrial 
goods that are suitable for use in the 
various export markets of the world 
and there is every probability that we 
can greatly improve our position as 
suppliers of this type of product to 
the world, provided we extend our op- 
erations wisely and thoroughly. 

The range of product required by 
the different export markets is con- 
stantly changing and the tendency is 
to buy from the United States a large 
variety and diversity of industrial 
goods to meet the conditions that have 
developed since the depression. 

All in all, the outlook for 1937 in 
the export field is toward a substantial 
increase in this type of purchase by 
foreign countries and many manufac- 
turers who are experienced in foreign 
trade are already arranging to augment 
their operations in export and to con- 
centrate more effort on the overseas 
markets by additional representatives, 
larger sales promotion campaigns and 
advertising in specific media suitable 
to their operations. 








of what would be required to main- 
tain or secure such service individually. 

A sufficient number of national 
business publications to cover the field 
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thoroughly will be used. The list will 

be made up when final authority to 

proceed with the advertising is given. 
(Continued on Page $4) 
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An Effective Use of 


usiness Papers 


Giving the business paper a chance to show 
its power by the use of forceful four-color 
inserts, BWH become letters of significance, 
the advertiser rejuvenates its organization and 
wins hearty approval of its distributors 


@ TWO years ago, BWH was a rela- 
tively unknown combination of in- 
itials in the field of business. Today 
it is a “household word” on the lips 
of a great many industrial buyers. 
The BWH story is one of an occa- 
sional advertiser turned overnight, so 
to speak, to one of the strongest advo- 
cates of trade and industrial publica- 
tions and an exemplary user of these 
selling tools. 

The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Company had enjoyed a long career, 
and one of substantial success. Per- 
haps its shouting had not been as audi- 
ble as that of its biggest competitors. 
At any rate, it took the present cam- 
paign, inaugurated about a year ago, 
to administer the shock that awoke 
the trade, employes, executives and 
even the owners of the business to a 
keen appreciation of the sterling quali- 
ces of its products, the significance of 
its colorful past, its rank as a leader in 
the mechanical rubber goods industry 
and the brightness of its future 
prospects. 

The advertising which brought the 
company into sharp focus was de- 
veloped to sell present BWH distribu- 
tors on the company and its products, 
and, further, to interest other distribu- 
tors whom Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Company thought it should 
like to have handle its lines. 

The advertising has been a series of 
striking four-page color inserts appear- 
ing in selected business papers. Sev- 


eral thousand extra copies of each are 
printed and distributed to firms whose 
names are obtained from distributors 
and other sources. For this reason, few 
potential buyers are likely to escape 
exposure to the copy. 

@ Early last year the company de- 
veloped a portfolio which its salesmen 
used to take distributors on a tour 
through the plant. This is an im- 
portant phase of the program, as will 
be seen later. The pace set for the 
broad program is indicated in the 
opening paragraphs set beneath a 
photograph of the plant: 

“Spreading over six and one-half 
acres at Cambridge, gateway to Bos- 
ton, is the largest plant in the world 
devoted exclusively to mechanical 
rubber goods. 

“From a modest beginning in 1878, 
through strict adherence to its descrip- 
tive slogan, ‘Built With Honor,’ this 
growth has been made possible. 

“The present plant has more than 
fifteen acres of floor space housed in 
twenty-three separate buildings, main- 
ly of modern, reinforced concrete. 

“In addition to the several depart- 
ments necessary to manufacturing the 
product, the plant includes its own 
power house, a complete brass foundry 
and finishing shop and a modern re- 
claiming plant, all coérdinated for 
complete process control.” 

After establishing the size, age and 
specialization of the plant in this 
manner, the portfolio conducts the 
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One of the BWH inserts featuring rubber tension 
roll covering left nothing to the imagination by 
showing some of the actual product cemented into 
place as part of the illustration as is shown herewith 





distributor through some of the most 
important departments, stressing the 
factors which have made possible the 
company’s “Built With Honor” prod- 
uct quality. Stressed first is the fact 
that the organization “has not only 
the abilities but the facilities for 
service,” to-wit, the power plant, 
which is as advanced in design and 
develops as much power as many a 
modern central station. 

How power goes to work, where 
cotton enters the picture, and how 
genuine craftsmanship is required in 
the various processes is explained. 

’ Mention is made of outstanding pro- 
duction work, such as manufacturing 
one of the largest conveyor belts ever 
built. This was a belt five feet wide, 
1,100 feet long, weighing 17,000 
pounds and shipped 4,000 miles to an 
Alaskan gold mine. 

@ Sprinkled through the book are 
many bits of copy which might be 
called industrial maxims. Thus in 
commenting on the fact that rubber 
belting has habitually been bought by 
size, type or brand, it is said that 
“giant products and tiny products are 

. size however is 

only a matter of capacity; service re- 


always interesting . . 


sults only from quality.” 

Further comments suggesting the 
philosophy behind policies which sub- 
stantiate the “Built With Honor” 
slogan follow in summation of other 
process descriptions. 
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“Raw materials,” it is said, “plus 
craftsmanship make the finished prod- 
uct. Raw material is a commodity; 
craftsmanship is an art.” 

Again, the mechanical rubber goods 
processes are analogous to those of 
baking in that the major steps are 
mixing, shaping and baking or vul- 
canizing. It follows that if you “give 
two cooks the same recipe, the results 
will rarely be identical. BWH qual- 
ity reflects the scientific element of 
superiority which no novice can write 
into a recipe.” 

As to availability of supply, which 
is a factor of great importance to the 
distributor, the portfolio discusses the 
loaded condition of the BWH ware- 
house floors, stating that “even the 
best qualities and the most competitive 
prices are poor substitutes for prompt 
shipments.” 

@ Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Company operates no branches, but 
for many years has distributed through 
leading industrial supply houses. These 
are located at 100 strategic points. It 
is by use of a double reservoir system 
(ample warehouse stocks at the Cam- 
bridge factory and Chicago warehouse 
as well as complete inventories in the 
distributors’ store rooms) that the 
company seeks to give the industrial 
consumer the benefits of greatly re- 
duced investment in stockroom inven- 
tory and protection against delays. 

The back section of the portfolio is 
devoted to BWH advertisements. In- 
serts are added each month as new 
copy is released to business publica- 
tions. Included in the portfolio also 
is a compact, flap-indexed file, each 
page of which contains in reasonable 
detail the history of some major con- 
tribution the company has made to 
the rubber industry. This form was 
adopted to give those distributors who 
are interested a quick and easy way to 
familiarize themselves with the prod- 
uct background and these scientific 
developments. The story continues 
through the perfection of the BWH 

continuous vulcanization of belting in 
1935. 

In starting the new program, one 
of the first steps was to simplify the 
name. It was decided to build up 
trade acceptance of the initials 
“BWH.” Competitors are favored 
with single, easily remembered and 
easy to advertise names. They also 
reap for their mechanical rubber 
goods divisions untold benefits from 
lavish consumer advertising of their 
automobile tires. BWH _ determined 
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on countering all this with the strong- 
est possible efforts, limited to the in- 
dustrial field. 

In the second step of the program 
development, the company went en- 
tirely contrary to a recent trend in 
advertising which opposes use of the 
plant picture. Most BWH advertise- 
ments contain such a picture. The 
company’s plan uses this means of 
establishing a widespread appreciation 
of its size. 

The third essential requirement of 
every BWH advertisement is a repro- 
duction of the Bull Dog trade mark, 
which has long been used to identify 
its best quality lines. 

The program is based on the belief 

that effective advertising depends on 
three factors. The advertising must 
embrace sufficient space to give size 
and prominence to the display, there- 
fore four page inserts are used. The 
message must be attractively set up to 
give it attention value and to promote 
a desire to read it. Third, the adver- 
tising must be followed up and mer- 
chandised by direct mail to the com- 
pany’s own salesmen, its distributors 
and their salesmen. 
@ To supplement its publication ad- 
vertising Boston Woven Hose & Rub- 
ber Company prepared selected lists of 
industrial consumers who use its vari- 
ous products. By sending letters to 
these users and copies of all advertise- 
ments, the company reaches not only 
the readers of the magazines and the 
lists of customers furnished by its dis- 
tributors but also the balance of the 
consuming field. 

The reason for placing a particular 
piece of copy in a certain magazine is 
given on a supplementary sheet in the 
portfolio. In this way, the quantity 
and quality of the publication’s cir- 
culation is discussed briefly and simply, 
with added comment on how the ad- 
vertising in the magazine redounds to 
the distributor’s benefit. 

Mediums are picked to suit the 
product use being advertised. New 
products are introduced from time to 
time, such as an improved type of ten- 
sion roll covering for textile looms to 
replace the ordinary covering that oc- 
casionally made “star cuts” in the 
fabric. In advertising this innovation, 
a sample was affixed to the photograph 
of a tension roll. 

Publications carrying the campaign 
are Chemical & Metallurgical Engi- 
neering, Coal Age, Electrical Contract- 
ing, Electrical Wholesaling, Electrical 
(Continued on Page $6) 
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Sharp Rise in Railway Buying Provides the 


Greatest Sales Opportunities in 7 Years 


HE tremendous railway buying activity 

during the last two months in 1936 brought 
railway equipment orders to the highest peak 
since 1929. Locomotive orders for 1936 to- 
taled over 500, freight car orders amounted 
to more than 60,000 and orders for passenger 
cars topped the 300 mark. Rail orders during 
1936 exceeded 1,395,000 tons, the largest 
volume since 1929, while the orders placed 
since October 1, alone, amounted to more than 
800,000 tons...indicating greatly expanded 
roadway and track programs during 1937. 


Because the present heavy railway buying 
offers the greatest railway sales opportunities 
in seven years, it is particularly important 
that you establish a strong competitive posi- 
tion in the railway market during 1937... 
through well-planned, aggressive sales and 
advertising campaigns to assure increased 
business as railway buying expands. Consist- 
ent publication advertising will enable you to 
keep your products before large numbers of 
important railway men continuously at low 


unit cost. 


The most effective mediums for vigorous well- 
directed railway selling are provided by the 
five Simmons-Boardman departmental railway 
publications. These publications are outstand- 
ing mediums for disseminating throughout the 
railway industry information regarding mod- 
ern equipment and practices. Their circula- 
tion enables you to reach the. important men 
in the several departments of railway activity 
—men who are responsible for authorizing, 
specifying and influencing the purchase of 
equipment and materials. They enable you to 
select your own railway audience; to reach 
the entire railway industry or just a part, 
according to your specific needs...for each 
publication is devoted to one branch of rail- 
way service, and each one has a specialized 
circulation of railway men with buying power 
and influence. 


Your 1937 advertising and sales program 
should include a strong and continuous cam- 
paign to the railway industry, through one or 
more of the Simmons-Boardman departmental 
railway publications. 











Railway Age 
Published every Saturday. Ed- 
ited from the executive, 
operating and managerial 
standpoint, and read by rail- 
way executives, operating offi- 
cials, purchasing officers and 
department heads, men who 
control railway policies and 
approve major expenditures. 


Railway Mechanical 
Engineer 


Published monthly. Devoted 
exclusively to the problems of 
the railway mechanical de- 
partment officers who select 
and specify equipment and 
materials (including shop 
equipment) used in the con- 
struction, maintenance and re- 
pair of locomotives and cars. 


Railway Engineering 


and Maintenance 
Published monthly. Devoted 
to the interests of the rail- 
way engineering and mainte- 
nance officers who are 
responsible for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of road- 
way, track, bridges. buildings 
and other fixed properties. 


Railway Electrical 
Engineer 


Published monthly. Devoted 
exclusively to electrical prob- 
lems of the steam railroads 
and is read by the men who 
specify, install and maintain 
heavy electric traction, air- 
conditioning, shop electrical 
quip t, loc tive head- 
lights and turbo —_— 





train lighting an general 
illumination. 
Railway Signaling 


Published monthly. Devoted 
exclusively to the problems of 
railway signal officers and 
their staffs, who are respon- 
sible for specifying, installing 
and maintaining signals, in- 
terlocking, centralized traffic 
control, car retarders and 
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To press with the Copy Chasers— 


strewing the floor with the month's “stoppers —leaving 


five advertisements which receive hearty nods of approval 


@ OUR contention always has been, 
and always will be, that better ads can 
be dug up out where sales are made 
and the product used than behind any 
copy desk. We hope that G-E real- 
izes that its ad on “Tellurium” is bet- 
ter than its general run, although the 
layout and art treatment indicate they 
We do, 
though — the copy “ “Now, 
THIS stuff is good,’ says the operator” 
is real, believable, convincing. “One of 


didn’t think it was so hot. 


under 


a series,” they say, “written after vis- 
its to coal mines in Pennsylvania.” 
And all the better for it, say we. 

Sex in advertising—nothing new 
about that—even industrial advertis- 
ing has had its bevies of bathing beau- 
ties, its lingering lengths of lissome 
limbs, and stuff. Jenkins Bros., how- 
ever, pulls a fast one in a current page 
by capitalizing on the brains, and not 
the bodies of the fair sex. “You can’t 
beat the women for finding faults” is 
their headline, and it follows along 
with a friendly and intimate picture 
of the Jenkins inspection service, and 
the important job women do in check- 
ing valve parts. Both copy and illus- 
tration carry a “flash back” to the 
Jenkins production floor, introducing 
several Jenkins “old timers” by name, 


This 1s 


a modern way to sell the sterling vir- 


job, and length of experience. 


tues of an old company. 
“To Mary, with Love” was a great 
“To You, To 


the Earth’s Ends” has that same flavor 


title for a fine story. 


—the promise of a whale of a good 
story. Sound copy, on the all-day- 
long usefulness of the ordinary dry 
cell and how much depends on the 
binding posts fitted with “bright little 
Alcoa Aluminum” 
“65 Stories a Minute” intro- 


knurls made of 
duces Westinghouse Variable Voltage 
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THE TIME HAS COME 
THE WALRUS SAYS, TO THINK OF 


Control—good headline . . . The 
Barrett Company has one of those hot 
ideas that isn’t so good after all 
simply because they don’t rise out of 
the product itself. We mean the ad 
showing a pencil point breaking just 
having written “The building shall be 
covered with a Barrett Roof”; head- 
line ““A Good Place to Break the Pen- 
cil.” But you could use the same ad- 
vertising trick on any product! 
Comes along Synthane Corporation 
with a big black picture of a miner 
“below,” and a head “600 Feet from 
Sunlight.” Stopped us, but that’s all 
it did do. Maybe this is what’s called 
“name publicity” Nothing 
flashy or unusual about the Power 
Transmission Council’s page ‘So 
you’re going MODERN”—yet that 
heading had a touch of something. 
Copy is nothing more than a straight- 
forward exposition on modern group 
drive, what it is, and what it does. A 
simple way of doing the job—and per- 


haps the best way Contrast is 
pretty sure bait in advertising appeal, 
and Republic Steel caught us with it 
in its spread “No job too large 
none too small.” Illustrations of a 
giant autoclave, and a tiny valve part. 
Nothing exciting about the copy, but 
doing a “bread and butter” job. 
Revere Copper and Brass seems to 
win frequent mention on this page. 
“A 1490 Mile Wind” is a “stopper,” 
but good advertising needs more than 
just “stoppers”; the copy lacks a 
sparkling ingredient For many 
years one of the most impressive ad- 
vertising campaigns has been that of 
The Cast Iron Pipe Research Associ- 
ation. Seldom has it been sensational, 
but never has it been commonplace. 
Hard-working, insistent, believable— 
we think “What’s a Century in the 
Life of Cast Iron Pipe?” one of the 
best—an epitome of the entire series. 
We like drama, we like inspired 
writing, we like the old hoop-tee-do, 
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What are the electronics markets? 


They are TANGIBLE markets made up on thou- 
sands of radio, electrical, and industrial manufac- 
turing companies, operating organizations and 
individuals. They have a community of interest 
built around the electron tube and its applica- 
tions in electrical circuits. (Electron tubes include 
radio tubes, photocells, power, transmitting and 
rectifying tubes, cathode-ray tubes, etc.) 


The growing importance and far-reaching in- 
fluence of the electron tube and its many appli- 
cations has created markets that cut a broad 
path through many industries. All manufacturers 
in the radio industry, the sound industry, the 
broadcasting and communications industries, and 
a horizontal group of electrical and industrial or- 
ganizations — numbering nearly 10,000 — com- 
prise the important group responsible for the 
manufacture, purchase, use and sale of some 
billion dollars ($1,000,000,000.00) worth of elec- 


tronic equipment annually. 


How can you profitably reach and sell 


the key men in this industry in 1937? 


Among the subscribers and readers of Elec- 
tronics are the men who influence the designing, 
engineering, manufacturing, the specifying and 
buying of equipment, components, parts, raw 
materials and accessories—used in radio, sound, 
communication and associated electrical equip- 
ment. 


Over 10,000 hand-picked engineers and manu- 
facturing executives subscribe to Electronics 
(high subscription renewal percentage — sub- 
scription price $5.00 a year). Because of “pass- 
along" circulation — company subscriptions that 


are routed and those who read the other fellow's 
copy—Electronics has many additional readers 
monthly. 


Included among Electronics’ paid subscribers are 
1655 paid foreign subscribers—a most valuable 
group from the point of view of concentrated 
purchasing power. 


Why advertise in Electronics in 1937? 


Electronics is today helping to increase sales and 
reduce sales costs for the aggressive manufac- 
turers who are advertising their products or 
services. 


Many of these manufacturers have explored and 
developed new markets and customers for their 
products through Electronics. Others have 
strengthened their relative sales position in the 
industry. Others have announced new products, 
new sales policies—advertised new services—all 
aimed to strengthen their personal selling and 
other forms of sales promotion. 


Advertising pays in Electronics because the 
paper is the recognized leader in its field. 
Electronics is read by a group of highly intelli- 
gent men—and has a circulation that cannot 
be duplicated in any other single business paper 
or economically reached by any combination 
of several business, technical or industrial papers. 


Electronics is published monthly. 


Representation in Electronics every month in 
1937 is important. Electronics is published 
monthly and offers you just 12 SHOTS at our 
readers during 1937. That's why we say, “be 
in every issue and concentrate your advertising 
where it pays and where you get the most for 
your money.” 


ELECTRONICS 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
Established 1930 Member ABC and ABP 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 











but we also like the ad that isn’t afraid 
to get to the point, leaving the fancy 
stuff outside. Such as “Feet don’t slip 
on this non-skid floor plate” by Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporation. No 
showmanship—just a plain statement 
of one good reason why anybody 
would buy the product. 


What we do not like are advertise- 
ments which use football players, 
yacht races, tug-o-wars, bathing girls, 
acrobats, sprinters, and all that stuff. 


WHEN A ZEPHYR MEETS A BLIZZARD 


EDW. G6. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ecemene 


The number of ads during October, 
November and December in which 
football players signified “Codrdina- 
tion,” “Teamwork,” “Experience,” 
and “An All-American Choice” tes- 
tify to the fact that a lot of copy- 
writers won’t go to the trouble of 
thinking up something new. Good 
formula for writing weak ads—Head- 
ing: “Teamwork” (or any of the oth- 
ers mentioned above). Illustration: 
See above. Copy: “In championship 
football (or baseball, or quoits, or 
leap-frog, or what have you) as in the 
manufacture of (prod- 
uct goes in there) teamwork (or any 
of the others) is of the utmost im- 
portance.” The rest of the copy is 
just as easy, but we're too tender- 
hearted to go on. 

The stainless steel people seem to 
have had a rush of poetry to the head. 
Can it be because Shakespeare has 
come to the films? U. S. Steel para- 
phrases Lewis Carroll (say, wouldn't 
he have had a wonderful time ribbing 
modern advertising? )— 

The time has come, the walrus said 

To think of stainless steel 


For railroad trains and air-o-planes 
And ships with stainless keel 
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For boudoirs, beds, and valve-in-heads 
For plaques and plats and platters 
For water gates and dental plates 
And other wondrous matters . . . 


Good stuff, “Big Steel.” Your wal- 
rus is a wallop—pulled in by the tail, 
the way no “stopper” should be 
(there’s nothing a walrus has to do 
with stainless steel)—but your copy 
is so good you get away with it. The 
prose part is good, too: “The walrus 
is right-er than he thinks.” How 


many of you readers can write an ad 





“that’s so good you can dare to say 
“right-er”? 

Here’s another Aluminum Com- 
pany of America page. This puts up 
the “Stop” signal with “When you 
say ‘Ah’ the sound looks like this:” 
(see illustration). It reminds us of a 
graph of business conditions for the 
past fifty years. This is an ad about 
a tiny telephone part of aluminum. 
Copy is extraordinarily good, and has 
an intriguing preciseness. Lines like: 
“So tiny you need a glass to see the 


details of its shape -” And: “So 
small, its weight, in any material, 
would seem insignificant .” And 


another: “When you say a as in cat, 
the listener hears exactly that, and 
not @ as in car.” And one other: “It 
takes 1,180 of these rivets to make 
one ounce.” This is a highly technical 
subject made lively. 

Nice things have already been said 
about Edw. G. Budd Manufacturing 
Company’s “When a Zephyr Meets a 
Blizzard.” Fine illustration of the 
snout of the Burlington Zephyr doing 
things to a snow drift. Copy lives up 
to the tempo of the picture. In fact 
these words make pictures: “a soft ex- 


plosien of fluffy whiteness as the 
Zephyr flashes on its way”—‘“from the 
fog-bound coast of New England to 
the blazing shores of the Rio Grande.” 
— “Floods. Blizzards. Scorching 
twisters of blinding dust.” And more 
practical, more business-like words 
like: “There are waiting lists for al- 
most every Budd-built train now in 
operation.” And: “There is nothing 
faster—nothing safer—nothing more 
comfortable upon wheels than a Budd- 
built train.” 

The House of duPont does many 
things well, its advertising included. 
DuPont has been smart, too, we feel, 
in running its current institutional 
series in the business press as well as 
general media. This month “Have 
another pickle, Dad” brings home hu- 
manly, freshly, and realistically some 
of the many things duPont has done 
for 20th century living. Or as they 
so neatly put it: “Better Things for 
Better Living—thru Chemistry.” 

By this time, of course, no reader 
of this column has the slightest idea 
who writes those good Goodrich ads 
we keep talking about! If there were 
more copywriters as inventive as the 
man behind the Goodrich campaign, 
our job of going through business pa- 
pers would be much more exciting. 
““Water—or Sudden Death” is one of 
the latest, and a honey it is, too. 

“Always leave ’em smiling when 
you say good-bye,” advised George M. 
Cohan. In advertising, leave em with 
an idea—a picture instead of a bunch 
of sales talk. We like Canco’s ad— 
“Enough Beer to Float the Queen 
Mary.” There’s a picture for you. 

Did you notice how Anaconda Wire 
and Cable merchandises its big adver- 
tising campaign through the electrical 
trade papers? In spreads in Business 
Week, Factory Management and 
Maintenance, Time, and a number of 
industry papers, they sell management 
on modernizing electric wiring, plug- 
ging hard their “Industrial Wiring 
Survey.” In the electrical trade press, 
they sell the campaign as well as the 
survey. Intelligent use of business pa- 
pers. 

More poetry, and not bad either. 
The following, foot-noted “Armco, of 
course,” is pretty good as advertising 
poetry goes— 

“For want of a metal the Food was lost 
Because the buyer thought only of cost 
He studied his problem with endless 
ad now he’s happy with Stainless 

Steel.” 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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COMING 
in Apr il 


THE LEADING TECHNICAL MONTHLY 


Advertising programs of mechanical equipment and mate- 
rials designed to reach the manufacturer of automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, airplanes, accessories should by all means 
include this annual high spot of information on automotive 
manufacturing equipment and methods. 


Timed right—when automotive thought will be concentrat- 
ing on tooling and materials for 1938 models. Editorial 
content right—for men responsible for automotive results 
—design, production, plant and machine operation. Right 
men—the April Automobile Number of MACHINERY will 
reach the men who must be sold—who specify or influence 
the purchase of the bulk of all equipment or materials for 
automotive manufacture. 


MACHINERY, 148 Lafayette St., New York 
THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, PUBLISHERS 
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Annual AUTOMOBILE NUMBER 


MACHINERY 
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1937 Advertising and Promotion 


As Seen by Agency Executives 


® INASMUCH as practically all major industrial advertising pro- 
grams are conducted either under the direction of or the close 
coéperation of advertising agencies, the outlook for industrial 
advertising and sales promotion for 1937 may be gauged by their 
viewpoints— Read these encouraging and inspiring forecasts: 


WALTHER BuCHEN, President, The 
Buchen Company, Chicago: “It is a 
pleasure to be able to give so favor- 
able a forecast for 1937. There is no 
question of the improvement which 
the new year will bring in the field of 
industrial advertising. 

“First, and primarily, advertising 
budgets are pointing upward for the 
new year by an average of eighteen 
per cent, insofar as the experience of 
our own clientele is concerned. This 
increase must be regarded as healthy 
and sound, as it is based upon con- 
servative es:imates for increased vol- 
ume and not upon ‘boom psychology.’ 
In fact, this is the third consecutive 
year in which an increase of approxi- 
mately the same percentage over the 
preceding year has been noted. 

“The these in- 


creased appropriations indicates that 


distribution of 


space advertising in business papers 


Ww ill receive proportionately larger 


amounts. Basic literature and direct 
mail usually enjoy first call on budg- 
ets, and as budgets increase the mar- 
gins available for display advertising 
widen noticeably. 

“In this connection it is interest- 
ing to observe the many new pub- 
lishing ventures in the business paper 
field, and the strengthening of many 
old-line leaders among trade journals. 
The development of new magazines 
is, in itself, an interesting barometer 
of conditions and offers the basis for 
better competition with consequent 
improvement of the entire field.” 

Water Semer, President, The 
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Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwau- 
kee: “I am happy to say that sched- 
ules for our industrial clients for 1937 
will be increased from twenty-five to 
100 per cent. 

“We are definitely in an era of 
prosperity and in the sector of the 
business cycle that offers the greatest 
opportunity for profit for those firms 
who press aggressively for business. 
*“There has been marked improve- 
ment in the character of industrial 
advertising. The same expert thought 
and technique is now used in indus- 
trial advertising as is used in general 
newspapers and _ other 
forms of major consumer-covering 
media. As a result of the improve- 
ment in this type of advertising, the 
returns from it have increased almost 


magazines, 


in geometrical ratio.” 

@ W. L. Rickarn, President, Rickard 
& Co., Inc., New York: “There is 
every indication that industrial ad- 
vertising and marketing activities in 
1937 will show an increase over 1936. 

“Although 1937 plans and sched- 
ules of all of our clients have not yet 
been approved, most, if not all, of 
them are planning increases for 1937. 

“There is ample room for improve- 
ment in industrial advertising meth- 
ods and technique commonly used, so 
I think we can rcasonably expect an 
upward trend in quality. 

“I can only guess how much indus- 
trial advertising appropriations will be 
increased on the average—my guess 
is twenty-five per cent.” 

W. N. Baytess, President, The 


Bayless-Kerr Company, Cleveland: 
“Our own business has been increas- 
ing steadily since summer and _ has 
taken an actual spurt in the last sixty 
days. It is my estimate that appro- 
priations will be increased for 1937 
by a minimum of fifteen per cent. 

“A number of our clients will an- 

nounce new products in 1937—a 
trailer by Bender Body Company and 
a line of bicycles by Murray-Ohio 
Mfg. Company, and others. I believe 
that industrial advertising next year 
will be noticeably improved by bet- 
ter art work.” 
@ Oscar S. Tyson, President, O. S. 
Tyson and Company, Inc., New 
York: “Of the twenty clients we reg- 
ularly serve, seventeen are well-known 
concerns rated 4-A and fifteen of 
these are the largest in their type of 
product in the United States. Thus 
we have a pretty fair cross-section of 
business conditions during 1936 and 
a first-hand knowledge of what is 
being planned for 1937. 

“During 1936, every one of our 
clients showed a marked improve- 
ment over the year before, and in 
practically every instance they now 
feel that the depression is over. In 
most cases, the past several years of 
poorer business conditions taught 
them how to operate for less money 
and where to cut corners, with the 
result that profits for 1936 far ex- 
ceed what would formerly have been 
obtained under normal conditions 
with the same volume of business. 

“On the whole, plans for 1937 are 
well ahead of those of former years, 
as most clients definitely set out sev- 
eral months back to devise means of 
making the coming year a banner one. 
In every instance, budgets have been 
increased particularly along the lines 
of sales promotion pieces and publi- 
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Where Salesmen 
WOULD CALL... 


Air Conditioning 


Blue Book 
WILL GO! 


AIR CONDITIONING BLUE 
BOOK will go to every man on 
whom the manufacturer’s sales- 
man would call—if he knew where 
to find them all. 


The publishers of the AIR CON- 
DITIONING BLUE BOOK 
know where these men are, be- 
cause for more than two years they 
have conducted the most intensive 
check among men in air condition- 
ing ever attempted. The names 
so gathered represent an invaluable 
market among the contractors, en- 
gineers, large industrial users, con- 
sulting engineers, designing engi- 
neers, manufacturers, utilities, and 
others who will specify and buy air 
conditioning equipment through- 
out 1937—the men on whom 
manufacturers’ salesmen would 
call—if they knew just where to 
find them all. 


Ihe closing date is approaching. 
Write today for details, agency 
commission, etc. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
BLUE BOOK 


Published by the Publishers of AUTO- 
MATIC HEAT and AIR CONDITION- 
ING .. . DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
. THE PLUMBING and HEATING 
CATALOG-DIRECTORY. 


1900 Prairie Avenue Chicago 





In its more than 600 pages the AIR CONDI- 


TIONING BLUE BOOK will contain- 


1 


More than 150 pages of technical reference 
data essential in figuring air conditioning 
requirements—an unusual feature in this 
type of publication. 


A classified directory of every product en- 
tering into air conditioning. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
>] RU Se fele)\ 


A trade name section showing every trade 
name by which products in the field are 
known 

The names and addresses of more than 3500 
manufacturers. 

Catalogs of leading manufacturers, sepa- 
rately indexed and with the names of such 
manufacturers identified throughout the 
other sections, 
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The Chemical Engineer's Field of Activity 
Ranges From Production To Marketing 


Arthur A. Backus, Vice President in 
charge of production of the U. S. In- 
dustrial Alcohol Co. and the U. S. 
Industrial Chemical Co., Inc., has just 
completed his 20th consecutive year 
with U. S. I. Beginning as a research 
chemist, he became in turn, Research 
Director, Production Manager and 
Vice President in charge of production. 

Mr. Backus is a familiar figure in 
the alcohol industry. His contributions 
to manufacturing operations and the 
development of new products have 
been important factors in the expan- 
sion of this industry. Among these is 
the process for producing esters from 
dilute acids (e.g., ethyl acetate from 
vinegar). These esters have attained 
wide importance as solvents and chem- 
icals. The purification of Carbon Di- 
oxide from ferments‘ion of molasses 
occupied his early efforts to find uses 
for the by-products of alcohol manu- 
facture. As a result of his endeavors 
this gas is now used extensively in 
carbonated beverages. 


He has been responsible for many 
innovations and improvements in the 
design of distillation equipment. Im- 
portant savings in fuel consumption 
are an outgrowth of this work. During 
the past three years he has directed a 
major program of plant rehabilitation 
and modernization involving a major 
expenditure aimed at better and more 
efficient operations. 

A typical day for him is filled with 
many important activities. Early morn- 
ing conferences with sales executives 
find him coordinating the problems 
of production and marketing. An hour 
later finds him discussing new proc- 
esses and trends with a visitor from 
abroad. In the afternoon, a visit by 
phone or teletype to one of the U.S. I. 
plants to check the progress of special 
equipment, will include close contact 
with key men. Later he will spend 
several hours reviewing blueprints of 
distillation units with equipment engi- 
neers. Altogether, it will have been 
merely a routine day for Mr. Backus. 
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By ARTHUR A. BACKUS 


Industrial alcohol, the essential solvent whic! 
waiting wide-spread use with the passage of t! 
tured Alcohol Law of 1906, can pause to look ! 
an amazing 30 years of progress. For in that 
time alcohols and alcohol-derived chemicals have 
inseparably linked with the development of 
America. Alcohol today is one of the half dozen most 


chemicals in use. 


A broad group of products — lacquers, plastics, rayon, 
pharmaceuticals, vinegar, cosmetics, anti-freezes — have 
development paralleling with remarkable fidelity the cou: 
by the alcohol industry. These industries are, in fact, m 
just consumers of alcohol products. Their expansion and ulti: 
importance are intimately related to the alcohol industry's ai 


not only to meet but to anticipate their wants. 


This truth is best illustrated by the lacquer industry. Not 
such solvents as anhydrous alcohol, amyl and butyl alcohols, ¢ 
and butyl acetates were available in commercial quantities 
this industry receive the stimulus that was to provide one o! 
most dramatic chapters in the history of the coatings field. 
this is but part of the story. The perfection of plasticizers suc 
the dialkyl phthalates enabled the lacquer chemist to explore 
wider horizons and open new markets for his product. 


The surgical operation with ether, the ripening of fruit 
ethylene gas, the manufacture of perfume, drugs, food fiavor 
explosives and thousands of other products all illustrate how 
hol and alcohol derivatives may function to meet both huma 
rian and pragmatic needs of man. These are tangibles which 
man in the street can understand. Mention that nearly 100,000 
gallons of alcohol were produced by this industry last year 
he begins to get an inkling of alcohol’s vast importance to 


Indefatigable research and chemical engineering have made 


manufacture one of the most progressive in the country 
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; it employ gas depend upon a high degree of uni- A Few Typical Days In The 
ary § @ 
prmity For years gas service of constant quality has Busy Life of A Chemical Engineer 
; en maintained without interruption and in spite of all 
y. Not . 2 ‘. F ° ° 
-” ms ifficulties. Can any industry supplying the public claim Dan M. Rugg, Vice President, Koppers Company, Brooklyn, New 


York, was examining the layout of equipment proposed for drying 
Ammonium Sulphate continuously when this picture was taken. 
Mr. Rugg gave the following memorandum of important things 
which occupied his attention the previous week. 


finer record? 
Thank the chemical engineer for this record. He has 
duced costs through remarkable mechanization and by 


sing his technical training and experience to obtain the 
Monday ..... Session with Chief Chemist, Brooklyn Union Coke Oven Plart, 


‘ximum amount of finished product from a minimum who reported information obtained from experiments to in- 


, f raw materials. crease ash fusion temperature in coke. 
fruit 
avon He has taken advantage of the contribution of chem- Tuesday ..... Attended directors’ meeting, Fuel Merchants Association. 
_— al engineers in other industries which have given him Wednesday . . . With foremen and department heads at a joint meeting. Spoke 
humar etter raw materials and supplies with which to work. at luncheon of Brooklyn-Management Club on “Management 
vhich and Labor.” 


s a result, the chemical engineer in the manufactured 


as industry may serve today a mixture compounded Thursday ....Conferred with Superintendent and Chief Chemist, Brooklyn 
Union Coke Oven Plant, on proposed installation for partial 


coke oven gas, water gas, natural gas, producer gas scrubbing of gas to remove toluol and solvent. 


mr oil refinery gas while constantly maintaining a uni- we ; ba : 
made ys y 8 Prey «<2 cs Discussed advertising copy and winter advertising program with 


f 1 product at the customer’s meter. Coke Sales Advertising Manager and agency’s representative. 
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cation space. The main improvement 
in advertising procedure seems to be 
to tie more closely together sales and 
advertising activities—a step which 
should be extremely beneficial to pro- 
ducing more results from advertising, 
because of its better codrdination 
with sales. 

“During the depression, advertis- 
ing activities not only fell off, but 
sales activities were also curtailed. 
Thus the advertising fraternity now 
has a golden opportunity to increase 
one while the other increases—and to 
see that they are properly codrdinated 
to give the most effective results. This 
seems to me to be the greatest possi- 
bility for new advertising technique. 

“Most of our clients started last 

year bringing their catalogs and sales 
literature up-to-date, as this seemed 
to be the initial step toward prepar- 
ing for increased advertising and sales. 
In several instances, new merchandis- 
ing plans were also formulated and 
started. As a result 1937 will largely 
be one where emphasis will be placed 
on publication advertising, and in- 
creases in schedules of our clients will 
probably average approximately thirty 
per cent.” 
@ L. G. Wittcox, Vice - President 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago: “Our 
opinion of industrial advertising in- 
vestment for 1937, based on adver- 
tising commitments already made by 
numerous clients, is roughly a 33% 
per cent increase over 1936. 

“There is but little doubt but that 
1937 appropriations of other clients, 
still to be approved, almost without 
exception will be substantially larger. 

“Increased investment is mainly to 
bring publication schedules to better 
balance. But our recommendations 
that greater investment for quality 
and appearance, both in publication 
copy and direct mail, have without 
exception been approved. 

“All manufacturers face 
advertising competition in 1937, not 
only in more advertising pages but 
better conceived and ‘tailored’ copy. 
They are realizing that once again spe- 
cial positions, color, and high attract- 
iveness are the most profitable. 

“A very general and definite feel- 
ing of optimism over business pros- 
pects for 1937 exists among our cli- 
ents. They feel disposed to take ad- 
vantage of this condition by pursuing 
aggressive advertising and sales pro- 
grams for 1937. 

“In our opinion, 
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This interesting camera study was 
made by Milo E. Smith, advertising 
manager, Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works, Chicago, with a 4x5 Korona 
camera at the Inland Steel Company 
plant. It was used in one of a 
run of pages in “Civil Engineering” 





present any gathering business clouds 
over industrial business for 1937.” 

In the midst of all these rosy fore- 
casts, however, comes this far-vi- 
sioned thought and careful analysis: 
@ A. H. FensHott, President, The 
Fensholt Company, Chicago: “As to 
the outlook for 1937 for industrial 
advertising and marketing activities, 
I should prefer not to give any ofh- 
cial forecast in just a few words. It 
is not safe to generalize about the 
future, and while I can say that some 
of our clients have considerably in- 
creased their appropriations for 1937, 
there is the ever-menacing threat of 
strikes and other labor unrest during 
1937 which may seriously interfere 
with the normal execution of indus- 
trial advertising programs. 

“Also there is much uncertainty 
concerning legislation which will af- 
fect business, and our clients, I be- 
lieve, are generally in accord with 
some of the leading economists who 
state that since government interfer- 
ence with business will continue to 
increase, it is impossible to safely fore- 
cast on any long range basis. 

“In other words, as long as the 
normal economic laws of supply and 
demand were in force, a_ certain 
amount of safe speculation as to the 
future was possible, but when any 
plan may be almost instantly upset 


by a new act of Congress, no one can 
tell very far ahead what will happen. 
Therefore, as I said before, I hesitate 
to sum up in a few words what may 
be expected in 1937. 

“Of course, everyone is optimistic, 
but with the rapid rise of commodity 
prices during December, there is an 
imminent possibility of some form of 
setback if prices tend to recede. Since 
commodity prices have been stimu- 
lated, largely because of European de- 
mand, and since there may be some 
form of agreement between European 
nations regarding armament in return 
for colonies, the demand for raw ma- 
terials may fall off if these countries 
discontinue their feverish building of 
armaments. 

“Again it is impossible to even guess 

as to the outcome of the next three 
or four months in this direction, so 
perhaps it will be safest of all to 
say merely that for the moment things 
look cheerful, and we are looking for 
the best in 1937.” 
@ Paut F. Witte, Witte & Burden, 
Detroit: “A careful check of budgets 
which have been approved indicates 
that many of our accounts will have 
substantially larger advertising ap- 
propriations for 1937. The per cent 
of increase varies from approximately 
twenty to 100 per cent. The average 
increase for this group is in the neigh- 
borhood of forty per cent. 

“In instances where larger budgets 
have been approved there will be no 
appreciable change in division of the 
appropriation among business paper 
advertising, direct mail, catalogs, etc. 

“Five of our clients have approved 
1937 programs that are substantially 
the same as those for 1936. In this 
group are accounts that did not find 
it necessary to substantially curtail 
their programs during the depression. 

“Another encouraging sign for 1937 
is that two accounts that have been 
on the inactive list for the last few 
years have okayed appropriations for 
the coming year.” 

W. H. Evans, President, Evans As- 
sociates, Inc., Chicago: “Every client, 
without exception, has stepped up its 
advertising appropriation for 1937 at 
least ten per cent, and in quite a few 
cases as high as thirty per cent. 

“Publications that proved their 
worth in pre-depression times are be- 
mg added to schedules. Selective sell- 
ing effort in the form of direct mail 
to vertical industries and preferred 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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The First and Only Paper Designed Exclusively for the 


ELECTRICAL MAINTENANCE MAN 











@ Who is the Maintenance Man? He is 
the man who controls the purchase of 
motor-repair coils, bearing materials, 


controls the purse strings of the mainte- 
nance money bag. Sell him through the 
pages of ELECTRICAL MAINTE- 
NANCE — the first and 





tapes, varnishes, meters, 
motors, lamps, wire, cable, 
etc. Never before has he 


@ ELECTRICAL MAIN- 


FIRST ISSUE 


had a paper addressed JANUARY 1937 


exclusively to him. Guaranteed Circulation 


only paper designed exclu- 
sively for him. 


@ Advertisers already 
signed up in the First 
Issue: Allen-Bradley Com- 


TENANCE is this paper: Rete: Guo Pago (7218) laches pany; Carpenter Manu- 





It is designed to help the 


One Time $210.00 





facturing Co.; Columbia 





maintenance man do a 
better and more economical job. It will 
help him— 
1. anticipate and prevent machine 
failure; 
2. repair broken and worn out 
apparatus; 
3. install the new developments that 
can be incorporated profitably. 


@ Manufacturers of electrical equipment 
cannot afford to ignore this man. He 


Electric Manufacturing 
Company; R. W. Cramer & Company 
Incorporated; John C. Dolph Company; 
Electric Controller & Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Ideal Commutator Dresser Com- 
pany; McGill Manufacturing Company; 
Milwaukee Electric Tool Corporation; 
National Electric Controller Company; 
Herman H. Sticht & Company; Trico 
Fuse Manufacturing Company; Ward 
Leonard Electric Company. 
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What Do Salesmen 
Know About Advertising? 


@ IF you ask a sales representative of any com- 
pany selling to industry what he thinks of its 
advertising, you will usually get a very definite 
reply. The average salesman has seen enough of 
the advertising to have a fair idea of the kind of 
copy and appeals being employed, and may even 
know the names of some of the business maga- 
zines in which it is appearing. His opinions, 
however, are usually very general as to whether 
the advertising is good, bad or indifferent. 

The reason he is not able to give a more specific 
opinion as to how the advertising is helping him 
to make sales is because the campaign as a whole 
has not been explained to him. He may have re- 
ceived a portfolio at the beginning of the year, 
or at the start of some special drive, although 
that is unusual enough in the industrial field to 
be worth commenting on; and he has perhaps 
seen proofs of the ads as they have run, with 
memos from the advertising department indi- 
cating the dates and where they are to appear. 

It is exceptional, however, to find a salesman 
who really knows enough about the advertising 
to have an intelligent opinion as to its value, not 
in general terms, but to him individually. And 
that is the sort of information he ought to have 
if he is to generate enough interest in it to make 
it an essential part of his selling equipment. If 
salesmen knew as much about the advertising 
working for them in their own individual terri- 
tories as it would be readily possible for them to 
know, there would be very little question in their 
minds as to its value. 

Salesmen are naturally interested in the adver- 
tising and promotion work of their companies. 
It is another kind of selling, and is done to make 
their own jobs easier. Their attitude toward 
it is not that of an expert, of course, and some- 
times suggestions and criticisms from salesmen 
regarding copy, layouts and illustrations are an- 
noying to those who prepare advertising mate- 
rial; but their interest is so genuine and is based 
on such a legitimate interest in what the adver- 
tising department is doing that their hunger for 
information about it should be satisfied. 

As H. H. Simmons, advertising manager of 
Crane Co., said in addressing the Western zone 
meeting of the Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
last month, the greatest value that most compa- 
nies in the industrial field can get out of their 


40 


advertising is the increased enthusiasm of their 
sales organizations. Hence the more informa- 
tion which can be supplied to them regarding 
the advertising program, the better, and the 
more aggressively it can be merchandised to 
them, the more use they will make of it. 

Mr. Simmons suggested that one important 
direction in which business publishers can ex- 
pand their service to advertisers is by supplying 
more data regarding their coverage of various 
industrial areas, so that each sales territory can 
be advised as to the number of advertising im- 
pressions being made in its area. This is some- 
thing that business publications can do as a con- 
tribution to the job of insuring maximum 
success for the advertising they carry. 


When Communities 
Want New Industries 


@ THE current expansion of industry is giving 
an opportunity for communities and public 
service companies, as well as others interested in 
the location of industries, to undertake advertis- 
ing and promotional campaigns which havea real 
objective in increasing the volume of their local 
production, in the value of which all members 
of a community share, through payrolls, the 
supplying of materials, equipment and services. 

Greater confidence is being shown in the fu- 
ture by manufacturing enterprises which are 
looking about for locations for new plants and 
warehouses, and for new opportunities for profit- 
able investment of their funds. That is the situ- 
ation which is stimulating all types of industrial 
marketing effort, and is bringing to life adver- 
tising campaigns of a type which were common 
in the twenties, when scores of communities were 
telling industrial America of their special advan- 
tages for various industries. 

Communities have learned that they can ad- 
vertise to best advantage only when their sales 
story is as carefully analyzed as that of a manu- 
facturer with a product to sell. That is, they 
cannot hope to win new industries merely by 
general statements, but by presenting factual 
data in a way that will enable the prospective in- 
dustrial plant owner to visualize the situation as 
to labor, transportation facilities and rates, ma- 
terial supply, climate, market availability and all 
of the other factors which enter into a decision 
as to where a new plant should be located. 

The Houston Pipe Line Company, of Texas, 
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is a good example of a public service institution 
which has a direct and legitimate interest in at- 
tracting new industries to its locality, and it is 
promoting the idea that Texas is a good place in 
which to manufacture. A recent advertisement, 
after outlining the development of paper and 
pulp mills in the Lone Star State, continues: 

“The development of a pulp industry in the 
Texas coast country is a symbol of the industrial 
awakening of this rich area; it is a pioneer on 
the industrial frontier. And it points the way to 
other industries of many different kinds: in ad- 
dition to available timber, the Texas coast coun- 
try offers the industrialist such natural advan- 
tages as petroleum and its byproducts, salt, lime, 
metallic ores, carbon black, wool, mohair, cot- 
ton, sulphur, fuller’s earth. Markets, here and 
abroad, are readily available by rail and water, 
the climate is mild, the people industrious and 
progressive. And for fuel, there is an inex- 
haustible supply of convenient, economical, ef- 
ficient natural gas. 

“Follow the industrial trail southwestward to 
the Texas coast! Investigate for your company 
the very real opportunities now open in this rich 
region. To assist you, our research department 
—an organization including engineers, geolog- 
ists, physicists and chemists—will gladly send you 
a specially prepared survey dealing not only with 
the possibilities for your industry in general, but 
with the specific needs of your individual com- 
pany. It will be detailed, accurate and con- 
fidential.” 

Messages of this kind, which are both persua- 
sive and convincing, because of the specific, 
brass-tacks way in which facts are presented, 
represent the newer thinking in connection with 
community promotion. The old shotgun at- 
tack on the industrial market is giving way to a 
more specialized appeal based on a careful evalu- 
ation of the specific advantages of the commu- 
nity for each type of industry which it seeks to 
attract. That is applying marketing principles 
to the tremendously interesting field of industry 
development. 


Labor's Need Is 
For Leadership 


@ A GREAT banker, addressing a meeting of 
business men in a confidential mood the other 
evening, made the statement that the greatest 
hazard at present facing America, and offering 
the most dangerous challenge to recovery, is labor 
trouble. And there is probably not an industrial 
executive in the country who would not be will- 
ing to agree with this estimate. 

The trend of the times is definitely toward 
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giving labor a greater share in the national in- 
come. Public sentiment approves it, political 
policy endorses it, and enlightened business lead- 
ership recognizes it as an essential in the main- 
tenance of mass markets. Hence there is almost 
universal agreement on the general proposition 
that in the coming years of prosperity, there 
must necessarily be a rising trend in wages. 

How is this to be brought about without mak- 
ing it necessary to increase prices to such an ex- 
tent as to disturb the parity now established be- 
tween agriculture and industry, and without re- 
stricting markets by increasing the cost to the 
consumer beyond his ability to absorb the goods 
in the amounts necessary to keep the industrial 
machine properly functioning? There is just 
one answer—increased production through the 
most efficient conduct of industrial operations. 

This calls, on the one hand, for constantly im- 
proved materials, machines and methods, and on 
the other for the efficient, enthusiastic codpera- 
tion of labor, without which it will be difficult, 
if not impossible, to attain this goal. But is labor 
as much interested as it should be in this vitally 
important distribution of responsibility, or is it 
able to see only its own immediate objective of 
increased wages and shorter hours? 

Granting that there should be some control 
established that will prevent the exploitation of 
labor, by establishing minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours, the fact remains that the only way 
the economic machine can operate so as to give 
labor the return it seeks, and likewise protect 
both the consumer and the owners of industry, 
is through the production of more goods at less 
cost. Does the labor program envision this cold, 
hard fact? 

The general hostility of labor toward indus- 
trial efficiency as represented by the constant im- 
provement of mechanical facilities and methods 
is based on the fallacy that there is merely a cer- 
tain amount of work to be done, and that if the 
machine assumes a larger portion of the job, labor 
will receive less. The fallacy is disproved by the 
history of every modern industry, and yet it per- 
sists. Increased demand for the products of the 
machine, based on a more efficient and lower- 
cost production, expands markets, increases de- 
mand and requires the use of more men and ma- 
chines. Hence there is no real conflict between 
the man who wants a job and the machine which 
may create many more if properly used. 

Intelligent leadership of labor will appreciate 
the fact that labor and management must work 
toward a common goal—delivering more and 
better goods to the consumer at lower cost. Re- 
fusal to recognize this unchanging fact is at the 
root of most labor trouble. 
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| PRoBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 





By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Business Magazine 


Circulation? 

How can a publisher possibly serve 
all bis advertising customers and 
prospective customers to the best pos- 
sible advantage? One advertiser wants 
the larger buying units and the con- 
servative circulation — others want 
and need every possible unit in the 
field. Others want only certain geo- 
graphical sections. What can be done 
about it? 

A PUBLISHER. 

The best way to serve both types 
of advertisers would be to have a con- 
trolled circulation to the larger buy- 
ing units with an entirely free con- 
trolled circulation to the smaller 
buying units on a cheaper schedule. 
The same basic editorial material 
could be used—some might be boiled 
down, other features eliminated. In 
this way the smaller units might be 
reached at a very reasonable cest. 

An advertiser might take one or 
both units depending upon his need. 

With regard to the geographical 
problem, the post office department 
seems to be a bar in regard to sec- 
tional advertising because to mail 
within the second class regulation, all 
copies must be the same. 

However, some controlled circula- 
tion magazines are now carrying sec- 
tional advertising mostly in the form 
of inserts. 

Problems of this kind are difficult 
for publishers, but more and more is 
really being done along these lines each 
year. 


Keeping a Check on 


Departmental Work 

Our advertising department has re- 
cently grown very fast and I am hav- 
ing difficulty keeping track of what 
is going on. Have you any sugges- 
tions? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Here are several suggestions which 
may be helpful: 

1. Use a job envelope for every 
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piece of work that goes through the 
department. When it starts, mark a 
date for finishing. 

2. Have each person who has 
charge of a division of the work 
divide the advertising schedule up into 
twelve parts for the year, including 
everything that should be done, in a 
budget for each month. 

3. Have each person submit a sim- 
ple outline of what has been accom- 
plished at the end of each week. These 
sheets should be on your desk Satur- 
day noon so that you can take them 
home and study them over the week- 
end. On these sheets should also ap- 
pear a list of unfinished work. 

4. Have a meeting with your men 
once a month on the scheduled plan 
vs. actual operation to determine how 
much was accomplished, how much 
there is to accomplish, and whether 
there is any midnight oil to be burned 
in order to keep up to schedule. 

5. Have an extra carbon of cor- 
respondence, office notes, etc., de- 
livered to your desk daily so that you 
can look over and check what is go- 
ing on without the least interruption 
to routing. 

6. All this is based on the fact that 
complete plans have been made in ad- 
vance and everyone knows what to 
do, and also that you are inspiring 
them constantly by giving them ideas 
on how the work should be done. 


Difference Between Whalsssber, 


Jobber and Distributor 

Will you please tell me the differ- 
ence between a wholesaler, a jobber 
and a distributor? 


MARKETER. 

“Wholesaler” is a broad term that 
refers to all wholesale middlemen. 
“Jobbers” and “middlemen” are types 
of wholesalers. Much confusion re- 
garding the nomenclature applied to 
wholesalers arises from the fact that 
the same middlemen operate in differ- 
ent ways from time to time and mid- 


dlemen called by different names in 
different industries may be operating 
in the same fashion. Some middle- 
men, for example, are distributors for 
one manufacturer’s products and act 


as jobbers for the products of others. 


Technically speaking, the function 
of a “jobber” is to supply the retailer 
with a variety of merchandise. He 
buys from a number of manufactur- 
ers, enabling him to stock products 
in sizes, quantities, and varieties as 
wanted by the retailer. Among the 
marketing functions performed by 
jobbers, are demand creation, selling, 
storage, transportation, financial as- 
sistance to manufacturer and retailer, 
and risk-bearing. Jobbers are usually 
found in the food and drug industries. 

A “distributor” on the other hand 
is an independent middleman who 
handles only one manufacturer’s prod- 
uct in a particular line. 

Although the distributor performs 
the same general marketing functions 
as the jobber, he is primarily engaged 
in selling a particular manufacturer’s 
product rather than stocking a variety 
of merchandise. Probably the most 
typical is the automobile distributor. 

In the industrial marketing field, 
the same terms are used, with the 
term “distributor” often applying to 
a jobber who stocks and sells one par- 
ticular product. However, the terms 
“distributor,” “jobber” and in one or 
two industrial lines, “warehousing 
company,” are all used loosely and 
interchangeably. 

To those concerned, this causes no 
confusion because contractual rela- 
tionships always indicate the responsi- 
bilities involved. Under the Robinson 
Patman Act, it may be necessary to 
define titles and functions more accu- 
rately in the future than we have 
done in the past. 


Advertising Cobwebs? 

This issue will reach you shortly 
after the first of the year. By the 
time you get it, you should have 
completely cleaned your 1936 house 
and set it in order for 1937. If you 
have not done so, call up your good 
wife at once, tell her you are working 
tonight and start in. 

Go over every paper, throw out 
everything that is not essential to the 
great opportunity of 1937. Work all 
night if necessary. You might be 
tired on the morrow—but oh, what a 
grand and glorious feeling. 
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e@ Salesmanship charts its course along channels bounded on 
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News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Sept. 23-25 Set for 
N.LA.A. Conference 

The 1937 conference of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion will be held Sept. 23-25 at Chi- 
cago. W. D. Murphy, advertising 
manager, Sloan Valve Company, pres- 
ident of Engineering Advertisers As- 
sociation, Chicago chapter, will be 
general chairman. 


Form Dayton, Ohio, 
Industrial Marketers 

The Dayton Industrial Marketers 
Association, Dayton, O., was formed 
Dec. 7, with Dwight Spofford, adver- 

tising manager, 

The Duriron 

Company, _Inc., 

president. All 

charter members 
applied for mem- 
bership - at-large 
in the N.LA.A., 
and the organiza- 
tion will seek af- 
filiationasa 
chapter. 

Other officers 
elected were: Vice-presidents, Charles 
Bruner, advertising manager, Master 
Electric Company, and Harry Rother- 
mel, advertising manager, Dayton 
Pump & Mfg. Company; secretary- 
treasurer, Robert Ferguson, advertis- 
ing manager, Leland Electric Com- 


Dwight Spofford 


pany. 

Directors elected were: C. R. Suth- 
erland, advertising manager, Third 
National Bank & Trust Company; 
Ralph Garrison, vice-president, Garri- 
son Machine Company; E. B. O'Leary, 
instructor, University of Dayton; and 
H. E. Miles, advertising manager, Na- 
tional Automatic Tool Company, 
Richmond, Ind. 

Meetings will be held the fourth 
Monday of each month. 


Detroit to Receive 
Chapter Charter Jan. II 

The Industrial Marketers of Detroit 
will receive its charter as a chapter in 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
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Association Jan. 11. William E. Mc- 
Fee, N.LA.A. president, will present 
the certificate to John E. Wells, ad- 
vertising manager, Ex-Cell-O Aircraft 
& Tool Corporation, I.M.D. president. 
The Detroit chapter was organized last 
year and has sixteen members. 

John Ashburne, Jr., Kelvinator Cor- 
poration, will relate the “Origin of the 
Detroit Chapter,” and Ruliff Davison, 
advertising manager, New Jersey Zinc 
Company, New York, and past presi- 
dent N.LA.A., will outline the “Aims 
and Purposes of the N.LA.A.” Rep- 
resentatives of nearby chapters will 
attend. 


Youngstown Elects 
Barkley President 

E. R. Barkley, advertising manager, 
Beaver Pipe Tools, Inc., Warren, O., 
was elected president of Youngstown 
District Indus- 
trial Marketers, 
Dec. 5, succeed- 
ing R. P. Dodds, 
advertising man- 
ager, Truscon 
Steel Company. 

Other officers 
selected for the 
year are: Vice- 
president, L. H. 
Taylor, The 
Deming Com- 
pany, Salem, O.; second vice-presi- 
dent, R. J. Montgomery, Packard 
Electric Corporation, Warren, O.; sec- 
retary, Park Meek, Meek & Wearstler, 
Inc., Youngstown; and treasurer, R. 
§. Gildart, General Fireproofing Com- 
pany, Youngstown. R. P. Dodds was 
elected a director for three years. 

Paul L. Callahan, assistant manager 
advertising and promotion, Truscon 
Steel Company, has been appointed 
publicity chairman. 


E. R. Barkley 


Release Study of Catalog 
Practice and Procedure 

“Catalog Practice and Procedure,” 
a N.LA.A. study sponsored by the 
Technical Publicity Association, New 
York, has been distributed to members 


and is available to others at $2.00 per 
copy from headquarters office. H. L. 
Fisher, vice-president, Rickard and 
Company, Inc., New York agency, 
was chairman of the committee. 

The report was issued in the form 
of a sixteen-page, 81x11 book with 
cover. The contents are in line with 
the purpose of the investigation, 
which was: (1) To determine the 
principles which underlie sound cata- 
log procedure; (2) to supply funda- 
mental information regarding catalog 
practice and procedure, for use as an 
aid in determining the catalog pro- 
cedure best suited to individual needs. 


Hohman Elected Head 
of Pittsburgh Group 

A. E. Hohman, Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, Blaw-Knox, Pa., was elected 
president of the Industrial Advertising 
Council of Pitts- 
burgh, Dec. 10, 
succeeding C. W. 
Kalbfus, advertis- 
ing manager, El- 
liott Company, 
Jeanette, Pa.. E. 
T. Giles, Ketch- 
um, MacLeod & 
Grove, was elect- 
ed vice-president 
and C. L. Byers, 
Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, secretary-treasurer. 

Active directors elected were C. W. 
Kalbfus; W. J. Ramsey, Mathews 
Conveyor Company, Ellwood City; D. 
A. Wolff, Edwin L. Wiegand Com- 
pany, and F. W. Pennington, West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company. Julius 
Schmidt, Eddy Press Corporation, was 
elected associate director. 

Elmer T. Wible, Pittsburgh Steel 
Company, was appointed to the va- 
cancy on the board of active directors 
caused by election of Mr. Giles as vice- 
president. 

At the Jan. 7 meeting, G. L. Erick- 
son will talk on “Color.” 


A. E. Hohman 


New Jersey Mulls 
Over Media Selection 

Under leadership of Warren M. 
Hackenburg, Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany, Phillipsburg, N. J., the Indus- 
trial Marketers of New Jersey devoted 
its December meeting to the subject 
of “Evaluating Trade Papers.” 

An interesting feature of the round 
table discussion was a double balloting 
of members on how they evaluate 
business papers. This was done before 
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AFTER ALL 
It’s the Advertisements 


Pa that Count 











ACH YEAR hundreds of advertisers and advertising agencies 
EK select the advertising campaigns of which they are partic- 
ularly proud and enter them in competition for the honor of 
winning Awards of Merit from competent juries of sales and 
advertising executives. In these competitions, the advertising 
campaigns of our clients win honors year after year. As the fol- 


lowing record proves 1936 was no exception. 


Industrial Advertising 
ANNUAL ADVERTISING AWARDS . 2 ° e ° ° ° . MEDAL 
For the Advertising Campaign of Bakelite Corporation 


a 


Trade and Professional Advertising 
ANNUAL ADVERTISING AWARDS . . . . HONORABLE MENTION 
For an Advertising Campaign on LUXENE Resinoid 
Metals Class 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASS’N.. . . FIRST PRIZE 
For the Advertising Campaign of John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 


“ icone % — é 


ahr 


Fabrication Parts Class 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASS’N. HONORABLE MENTION 


> 


Me A ey by nats 
Tap 


uy 


For the Advertising Campaign of Jenkins Bros. on “Jenkins Valves” 


Accessory Installations Class 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASS’N, HONORABLE MENTION 
For the Advertising Campaign of B. F. Sturtevant Co. Air Conditioning 


Materials Class 
: NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASS’N. HONORABLE MENTION 
* For an Advertising Campaign of Bakelite Corporation 
During the year 1936 Advertising Campaigns of our clients 
were entered in a total of seven classifications, and won Honors 
in six. Advertisers who would like to see examples of this prize 
winning advertising are invited to write for reprints of the cam- 


paigns in which they are interested. 


Rickard & Company, in. 


1912...ADVERTISING...1937 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
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the discussion started and at its con- 
clusion. Results were practically the 
same. 

The question was: “If we assume 
that there are eight main points to 
consider in the selection of trade paper 
space, what would be your percentage 
estimate of the relative value of each 
point?” The answers tabulated as 
follows: 

Per cent 
Editorial content 28.8 
Circulation, quantity and quality 30.8 
Rates . 8.4 
Services rendered 5.8 


Appearance of paper 
Publisher’s background 
Advertising in paper 
Miscellaneous 


Two Headliners for 
E.A.A. Meeting Jan. |1 

J. George Frederick, president, The 
Business Bourse, New York, heads a 
twin bill for the Engineering Adver- 
tisers Association Jan. 11 meeting and 
will talk on “Sales Policies That Fit 
the New Times.” Carl B. Dietrich, 
advertising manager, Wagner Electric 
Corporation, St. Louis, will relate his 


CLAY PRODUCTS 


INDUSTRY 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY 


Great in 1936 


GREATER in 1937 


The very large increase in building 


is creating a corresponding pro- 


duction increase in many branches 


of these allied industries—causing 


more buying than for many years. 


Cultivate their active buying power 


—the men who actually sign the 


“World's a 
L 


Journs _” 


equipment and material orders— 


through intensive 1937 schedules 


in the two publications and the 


catalog that most effectively cover 


these billion-dollar industries. 


Complete details in Standard 


Media-Market Service 


<> 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59 East Van Buren St. 


Chicago, Ill. 


experience in a field study of reader 
preference and reader habits in rela- 
tion to business papers in a talk enti- 
tled “Let’s Look Behind the Barrage 
of Publication Circulation Figures.” 


Uliman Re-elected 
Head of E. |. A. 

Roland G. E. Ullman, president, R. 
G. E. Ullman Advertising Associates, 
Philadelphia, was re-elected president 

of the Eastern 
Industrial Adver- 
tisers at the Dec. 
11 meeting. 
Other officers 
elected were: 
Vice-president, J. 
M. Plummer, 
Leeds & North- 
rup Company; 
treasurer, L. A. 
Cleaver, F. W. 
R. G. E. Ullman Bele Come 
tion; secretary, Frances M. Suarez, 
Philadelphia Quartz Company. Di- 
rectors appointed were A. O. Witt, 
Harry M. Grinton, R. E. Lovekin, 
Walter S. Fogg, Ralph M. Shaw, Jr., 
F. H. Gloeckner, D. C. Miner, Joseph 
F. Sullivan, and M. K. Wright. 

George I. Ingersoll, sales manager, 
Stead & Miller Company, told the 
meeting how his company codrdinated 
market research with selling plans and 
advertising for greater effectiveness 
and lower selling costs. 


President McFee Talks 
On Place of Direct Mail 

William E. McFee, N.I.A.A. presi- 
dent, addressed the Industrial Day 
luncheon of the Graphic Arts Exhibit 
at Chicago, Dec. 15, which was jointly 
sponsored by the Engineering Adver- 
tisers Association and the Direct Mail 
Association. 

In summarizing his subject, “The 
Place of Direct Mail in the Industrial 
Advertising Scheme of Things,” Mr. 
McFee said: 

“The only just verdict that can be 
reached in the case of direct mail ad- 
vertising versus publication advertis- 
ing is that each is essential to the 
health of sales operations. You can- 
not judiciously say, ‘I shall use direct 
mail to the exclusion of all else,’ no 
more than you judiciously can say, ‘I 
shall use newspapers or magazines or 
radio broadcasting or outdoor adver- 
tising or catalog distribution to the 
exclusion of all other forms of adver- 


tising.” Here and there, to be sure, 
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| firmly believe there will be more power 
plant modernization in 1937 than at any 


time during the past ten years. 


And with buying decisions being made 
so quickly that it is impossible for salesmen 
always to be “on the ground” at the 


right time... 


It is the vital responsibility of every power- 
equipment manufacturer to supplement 


his efforts with vigorous and persistent 





national advertising. 


NO. Wye 


Manager of POWER 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 
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you occasionally will use one or the 
other alone. For the most part, and 
wisely so, you will use the two to- 
gether, shoulder to shoulder, in the in- 
terest of quicker and fuller and repeti- 
tive sales, 

“There you have it: The answer to 
whether there should be a monopoly in 
advertising—direct mail, publication, 
or anything else. No branch of ad- 
vertising can succeed at the expense 
of some other sound form of adver- 
tising. When any medium acquires 
the vain notion that it is the keystone 
in the advertising arch, then watch 


out. There will be trouble ahead—for 
advertising. 

My plea is—and it is directed to me 
first—that you never cease to be stu- 
dents of advertising, in the broader 
and fuller sense as well as in some of 
the more restricted divisions, such as 
copy, art and production. In remain- 
ing students until your career is ended, 
you should seek constantly the educa- 
tion and strength and guidance afford- 
ed you by such vigorous and forward- 
looking groups as the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association and the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association.” 








industries. 


many new ones. 


---Feferring to Reviews and Forecasts 
---here are Four Significant Facts 


(1) TEN was started in May, 1933 . . . original, exclu- 
sive and unique in a field of its own. . . the fore- 
runner of a more effective publishing style. 


(2) In less than 4 years more than 46,000 active plant 
operating men have requested its regular receipt 
as a primary means of keeping posted on the al- 
ways obvious and essential topic of ““What’s New.” 


Within that same 4 years more than 400 industrial 


advertisers have regularly been using its advertis- 
ing columns to promote and to pick up leads and 
sales for their products in the larger plants in all 


... and thus far for 1937 contracts are already re- 
corded for practically all prior advertisers plus 





FOR THE “IEN PLAN” 


A FACTUAL RECORD THAT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF AND 
AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. 
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1937 andN.1.A.A. 


By WILLIAM E. McFEE 
President 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


@ I VISION 1937 as an ever-bright- 
ening panorama, yielding at every 
glance, at every step, promising oppor- 
tunity for all industrial advertisers. 
Most of all I see 
a new and virile 
strength repre- 
sented by close- 
knit organization 
for our best com- 
mon interests. 

The National 
Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association 
is penetrating into 
every nook and 
cranny of our 
economic life. It is making its good 
works felt, because it is an unselfish 
enterprise dedicated solely to benefit- 
ing its members and all industrial 
marketing activity. It is no less true 
today that in codperation there is im- 
provement. By pooling our experi- 
ences, our ambitions, our knowledge, 
we are multiplying a thousand-fold 
our ability to better serve our com- 
panies, our communities, and our 
country; and this in the last analysis 
is our heritage and our destiny. 

We are going on to greater achieve- 
ment than we ever have dreamed of! 


Wm. E. McFee 











Two New Marketing 
Groups to Organize 

Word comes from Toronto, Canada, 
through G. A. Brace, sales manager, 
Ferranti Electric Ltd., that a group of 
men interested in industrial advertising 
and marketing have decided to form a 
local chapter of the N.I.A.A. and a 
committee has been appointed to draw 
up by-laws. 

More recently, R. Louis Towne, ad- 
vertising manager, Surface Combus- 
tion Company, Toledo, O., has advised 
that a group there met to discuss the 
advisability of forming a Toledo chap- 
ter and that the attitude was one of 
such marked enthusiasm that an or- 
ganization in the near future appears 
certain. 

The N.I.A.A now has 786 members, 
a net gain of sixty-five since the Phil- 
adelphia conference last October. 
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4 Two forces acting in the same straight line of direction result in 
the sum of the given forces. This is a fundamental law of physics— 
and it applies equally well to THE PAPER INDUSTRY and PAPER 


WORLD. 


4 THE PAPER INDUSTRY, published since April, 1919, is an educa- 
tional journal edited to serve pulp and paper manufacturers and their 
key men. 


4 PAPER WORLD, a monthly review of the news of the world about 
paper and pulp, has been created as a complement to the established 
publication. 


4 THE PAPER INDUSTRY is a member of both A.B.C. and A.B.P. 
Its paid circulation to mills, executives and key men in the mills in the 
United States and Canada is greater than that of any three other pub- 
lications in the field combined. 


4 PAPER WORLD will have a controlled circulation that will blanket 
the manufacturing end of the pulp and paper industry. 


4 The two magazines, each distinct and separate from one another, 
‘will allow for advertising representation twice a month at a rate ex- 
tremely low for each thousand readers—readers who are actually offi- 


cials and key men in pulp and paper mills. 


4 Rate cards for either or both publications, circulation information 
and any other pertinent data regarding them or the field which. they 
serve will be furnished upon request. 


Edward B. Fritz, Publisher 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY + PAPER WORLD 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR DECEMBER ISSUES OF INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS 
PAPERS, AND TOTALS FOR 1936 AND 1935 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies. 


Pages 


December 
1935 


Industrial Group 1936 


American Architect and Architec- 
ture 

American Builder & Building Age 

American Machinist (bi-w) 

Architectural Forum 

Architectural Record 

Automotive Industries 

Bakers’ Helper (bi-w) 

Brick & Clay Record 

Bus Transportation 

Ceramic 

Chemical 
neering 

Coal Age 

Confectioners Journal 

Construction Methods 

Cotton 

Electric Light & Power 

Electrical South 

Electrical West 

Electrical World (bi-w) 

Buyers Reference Number.... 
Engineering & Mining Journal... 
Engineering News-Record (w).. 
Factory Management & Main- 

tenance 
Food Industries 


25 
47 


Industry 


& Metallurgical Engi- 


+167 


56 

Heating, Condi- 
tioning 

Heating & Ventilating Magazine. 

Industrial Power 

The Iron Age (w) 

Machine Design 

Machinery 

Manufacturers Record 

Manufacturing Confectioner .... 

Marine Engineering & Shipping 
Review 

Mass Transportation 

Metal Industry 

Metals & Alloys 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 
Mid-December Directory Issue. 

Modern Machine Shop 

National Petroleum News (w).. 

National Provisioner (w) 

Oil & Gas Journal (w) 

Oil Weekly (w) 

The Paper Industry 

Paper Trade Journal (w) 

Pencil Points 

Pit & Quarry 

Power 

Power Plant Engineering 

Printing 

Railway Age (w) 

Railway Purchases & Stores..... 


Piping & Air 


52 
50 
95 
78 
172 
152 
+97 
98 
*+346 
166 
53 
+126 
32 
50 
300 
93 
34 
155 
40 


Business Papers Have 


@ BUSINESS papers closed 1936 with 
decided gains in advertising volume 
over the previous twelve months and 
with the curve continuing sharply on 
the upward trend. 

Sixty-five papers in the industrial 
group which reported business car- 
ried last year registered a gain of 21.45 
per cent over 1935. This compares 
to a gain for the industrial group re- 
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156 


Total 
Pages 
1936 1935 


Pages 
December 
1936 1935 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline Manu- 
facturer 
YT =k Seer rere 
Rock Products 
Southern Power Journal 
Steel (w) 
Telephone Engineer 
Telephony (w) 
Textile World 
Water Works & Sewerage 
Water Works Engineering (bi-w) 
Welding Engineer 
Western Construction News..... 
The Wood-Worker 


51 
24 
34 
29 

7132 
20 
65 

102 
17 
48 
25 
49 
27 


221 
530 
2,188 
698 
501 
961 
1,098 
152 
662 
321 


12 


38 


378 
829 
2,769 
1,009 
653 
1,185 
1,182 
175 
794 


420 


513 
632 
411 
2,442 
304 
876 
1,689 
364 
711 
291 
784 
394 


33 


77 
34 
61 
71 
12 
58 
28 


1,806 
877 
379 
650 

1,207 
515 
327 
409 

1,816 
190 
808 


2,238 


1,553 
717 
356 
585 

1,107 
333 
240 
318 

1,456 
185 
652 

2,062 


66,530 


603 


955 
2,223 
489 
600 
611 
2,083 
342 


American Artisan 

American Druggist 

American Exporter 

Automobile Topics (w) 
Automobile Trade Journal 
Automotive Daily News (semi-w) 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 
Building Supply News.....-.... 
Commercial Car Journal 
Domestic Engineering 

Farm Implement News (bi-w)... 
Hardware Age (bi-w) 

Jewelers’ Circular—The Keystone 
Mida’s Criterion 

Motor 

Motor Age 

Motor World Wholesale 
National Grocers Bulletin 
Petroleum Marketer 

Plumbing & Heating Trade Journal 
Southern Automotive Journal ... 
Southern Hardware 

Sporting Goods Journal 


1,629 
748 


439 


1,235 
661 
378 


750 
414 
684 

4,371 3,593 
538 388 

1,863 1,549 
630 588 
370 


531 
326 
441 


575 
369 


17,579 


554 
149 
613 
583 
1,531 
c1,316 


1,362 


+109 
47 
32 
75 
23 
35 
138 
95 
49 
603 8,422 


tNot included in totals. §Last 
#Includes two special show 
(a) December 
Trade Journal. 
(c) 


1,466 b1,121 
688 
589 
953 
234 
705 

1,818 

1,130 
839 


Advertising Age (w) 
American Funeral Director 
American Restaurant 
Dental Survey 

Hospital Management 
Hotel Management 
National Underwriter (w) 
Oral Hygiene 

Trafic World (w) 


1,754 489 
1,364 
1,416 
2,932 
2,125 
610 
1,385 
422 
584 
1,946 
846 
545 
1,981 
591 


Good Year 


porting in 1935 of 15.5 per cent over 
1934 business. In 1936 these papers 


*Includes special issue. 
issue estimated. +Five issues. 
issues, against one special show issue in 1936. 
only—prior to that included in Automobile 
(b) Includes five issues of Class ¢€ Industrial Marketing 
Includes directory issue—13 issues for year. 





8.81 per cent above December, 1935. 
The trade group that reported in 1935 
registered a 15 per cent advance over 
1934 business. 

Nine papers in the class group re- 


carried an increase of 11,753 pages of 
display business. Advertising in De- 
cember issues was up 30.77 per cent 
over final issues for 1935. 

The trade group of 23 papers closed 
1936 with a gain of 1,303 pages or 
eight per cent over 1935. The in- 
crease for December issues reached 


ported 12.2 per cent more display ad- 
vertising carried in 1936 than in 1935, 
putting this classification once more 
on the upward trend. The gain for 
1936 December issues reached 15.58 
per cent above the closing month of 
1935, the best increase shown since: 
business in these papers declined. 
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Off to a Good Start 
in 
1937 


The Annual Review Number of The Iron Age, dated January 7, 


1937, is a really noteworthy issue with an impressive volume of 














advertising. 






This is a reflection of real activity in the field which The Iron Age 


serves and at the same time it shows a widespread recognition of the 





value of The Iron Age as an advertising medium on the part of 






industrial advertisers. 






They realize that the steadily growing, fully paid circulation pro- 
viding over 65,000 readers must be the result of growing editorial 





influence, prestige and reader interest based on sound editorial 






policy. 









They realize, too, that active reader interest as shown by a 80.44% 
renewal rate carries with it advertising power—the ability to win 





favorable recognition for the products featured in the advertising 


pages. 








Small wonder, then, that the Annual Review Number, the feature 
issue of the year, carries the advertisements of so many outstanding 





companies and that The Iron Age continues to lead in advertising 





volume month after month and year after year, just as it did before 






the depression and during the depression. 








THE IRON AGE 


A Chilton © Publication 
SALES OFFICE 
239 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Buying Promotion 


necessity for getting to the buyer at 
the all-important but unpredictable 
time he will want and need it, the 
information which will help him buy, 
or at least help him take the next step 
in buying. This is no kindergarten 
assignment and, like “containers” and 
“window displays” under the princi- 
pal head “merchandising,” is a subject 
requiring extensive and thorough 
study. We have no room to wrestle 
with it here, but its importance can 
be quickly demonstrated. 

Many a seller has a good catalog, 
yet this does not mean he has good 
buying promotion. A catalog, if it 
is properly prepared, is only a docu- 
ment containing so much good buy- 
ing information. It can function as 
good buying promotion only when it 
delivers this buying information to 
the right buyer at the right time— 
just as a good advertisement can func- 
tion as good sales promotion only 
when it is put to work in the right 
way. 

The second implication in the dis- 
tinction between buying promotion 


and sales promotion is the difference 
in technique required to design a 
good advertisement and to design a 
good catalog. This is not to say that 
a man who can prepare and write a 
good advertisement cannot also de- 
sign a good catalog, anymore than to 
claim that a man in the consumer 
field couldn’t design a good advertise- 
ment as well as a good display con- 
tainer for a drug store counter. But 
a good job can’t be done if the tech- 
nique ernployed does not take into ac- 
count the difference between sales pro- 
motion and buying promotion. 

Other implications come up for at- 
tention the deeper we go into the sub- 
ject. But again this is not the place 
to talk about them at length. The 
prime objective here was to start 
trimming industrial marketing down 
to our size by mapping off and exam- 
ining a section which had enough 
boundary limitations to be identified 
and given a name—even if, from a 
lexicographer’s viewpoint, that name 
is only a nickname. 

Buying promotion, as a label, may 
not be the last word in exactitude, 
but the function it stands for—help- 
ing buyers to buy—is certainly im- 
portant enough to be identified. If 








tailed information. 





ts new... 


To provide industrial buyers with detailed information, 
in one unit, on all types of safety equipment the 
NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS announces its first Annual 
Safety Equipment Issue for March. 


Editorially, this special issue will focus attention on the 


mechanical side of safety. 
Buyers’ Service with listings of reliable products. Man- 
ufacturers will insert pages from their current catalogs. 


Don't miss this opportunity to get your products into 
this authoritative purchasing directory of safety equip- 
ment. No increase in advertising rates. 


NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 
20 North Wacker 


It will carry an enlarged 


Send for de- 


Drive. Chicago, I11. 








the right arm of industrial marketing 
can be called sales promotion, its left 
arm certainly can be called buying 
promotion. 


[CONTINUED FROM PacGE 22] 


Mc Fee 


pressing too hard for 
Offer your magazine only to men who 
could or should benefit from its regu- 
lar reading. Then if you will—and 
you should—find out all you can 
about those readers and convey those 
findings in the clearest possible light 
to advertisers and prospective adver- 
tisers. 

If you will do these simple things, 
gentlemen, do them consistently and 
persistently, you will be rendering ad- 
vertisers a service as wide and deep as 
it is long. And in the broadest sense 
you will be fulfilling your ultimate 
duty to society—which is constantly 
to increase the capacity of people for 
the enjoyment, the comfort, the grati- 
fication and the safety that in this en- 
lightened day they rightfully have 
come to expect. Yes, industrial pro- 
duction, industrial marketing and ad- 
vertising and, in the same breath, busi- 
ness paper publishing, all are directed 
to this inescapable and desirable end. 


circulation. 





Heitkamp Made General 
Sales Manager of ATF 


Frederick B. Heitkamp has been made 
general sales manager of American Type 
Founders Sales Corporation, Elizabeth, 
} succeeding 
Harry W. Alexan- 
der. Mr. Heitkamp 
has been identified 
with the sales ac- 
tivities of the com- 
pany since last 
April, when he left 
the position of vice- 
president of Lyon 
Metal Products, 
Aurora, IIl. 

For many years 
he was general sales 
manager of Cincin- 
nati Milling Ma- 
chine and Cincin- 
nati Grinders, Inc., 
and has always been 
an active leader in 
organized industrial 
marketing activities. Mr. Heitkamp has a 
thorough knowledge of markets and has 
contributed several articles to this publica- 
tion on sales and marketing subjects. 


F. B. Heitkamp 


Lowe Joins Crane Co. 


T. M. Lowe, formerly with the Walter 
J. Bryant organization, has joined the 
sales promotion staff of Crane Co., Chi- 
cago. In his new position he will be in 
charge of direct mail advertising and all 
forms of follow-up of consumer inquiries 
received through publication advertising. 
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WHEN YOU FLY SOUTH AT NIGHT 





y . : ‘ ‘ 
Watch the bright glow of the textile mill windows that mark your 
route. For the Textile Industry is as busy as we’ve ever seen it, labor- 


ing mightily to keep up with demand. 


Two full shifts per day, those mills are using up equipment and supplies 


which must be replaced by someone. 


COTTON helps the executives decide who that someone will be, gives 
the Industry the whole story from an intimate slant. It covers the mar- 
ket in proportion to activity: 75% South, 25% North. It will help you 


sell to this supremely busy field. 
Published Monthly by 


W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING CO., GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA, 


. cal 
> each NS 








Serving the Textile Industries 


ABP AND ABC MEMBER 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 30] 


O. K. As Inserted 


And, talking of stainless, Republic 
Steel’s been doing a pretty versatile 
advertising job, but then the steel 
business is pretty versatile, too, we 
guess. Their page in the product 
design papers, “Blazing new trails to 
profits with Republic Enduro” is made 
up of a number of colorful and inter- 
esting little items—Enduro for trailer 
interiors—for starch making—wind- 
shield wiper blades—bathroom fixtures 
—train kitchens, etc. This is a newsy 
kind of advertising that makes good 
reading. 

Now, Harry, if you'll bring up the 
Johns-Manville applause machine we'll 
hold our hands again over the best of 
the contestants whom we've applauded 
the most. Thank you. And the win- 
ner, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
United States Steel group of B. B. D. 
& O.’s Pittsburgh office who borrowed 
from Alice in Wonderland to tell you 
about the wonders of U. S. S. Stain- 
less Steel. Reason: a masterful combi- 
nation of persuasive salesmanship and 
skillful writing. We wish more copy- 


writers would drop out the ponder- 
ous banalities about “performance,” 
“economy,” “codrdination,” and all 
those other worn-out expressions, and 
dare to write the moving, colorful sort 
of words that get under the skin and 
give a man reason for buying. 


Pat-on-the-Back Number Two to 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, 
for the Budd Zephyr kicking-the-bliz- 
zard-around job. 

The next praiseful pat follows right 
along and is the property of E. L. An- 
drew of Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Cleveland, for telling us. so intrigu- 
ingly that only for the Aluminum 
Company the 4 in cat would sound 
just like the @ in car, and wouldn’t 


that be terrible. 


Nods four and five to Milton 
Towne of Richardson, Alley & Rich- 
ards Company, New York, for not 
just this month’s but the whole long 
series of Cast Iron Pipe ads; and to 
John L. McLaughlin, publicity depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, for 
his conversation with friend coal 
miner re: Tellurium rubber cable. 
And plenty of nods for us; we’re tired. 


THe Copy CHASERs. 
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tO 
MARKET 


They say that Hardware Age is the paper 
to use for effective delivery of the sales 
message. Their recommendations are very 
positively expressed thus— 


aN 


Traveling Salesmen: 
For Hardware Age 70.5% 
For the next paper 21.8% For the next paper 13.8%, 
This means that these two groups of men, 
well fitted to Anow from observation and ex- 
perience, really proclaim their belief that advertising 
in Hardware Age is necessary to successful hard- 
ware trade distribution. 
Their opinions may well claim the attention of sales and 
advertising managers. Full details are given in the book- 


-To Market”. 


let, “To Market 


© HARDWARE AGE o 


“Hardware 
NECESSARY to successful distribu- 
tion through hardware channels.” 
Thus say Manufacturers’ Salesmen travel- 
ing the hardware trade and Jobbers buying 
for the hardware trade. 


BHear Ve! 


trade advertising is 


Also — 


Jobber's Buyers: 
For Hardware Age 64.3%, 


Send for your copy. 








239 West 39 Street New York. N.Y. 


A.B. 


A.B.P. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 24] 


Distributors 


Typical of the advertising are two 
pages already prepared. One, using 
a large and dynamic illustration of a 
salesman’s lapel, on which the NIDF 
emblem is conspicuous, urges readers 
to welcome the man who wears the 
pin. Another shows an unusual pic- 
ture of a cow, the message being “you 
don’t have to keep a cow to have a 
quart of fresh milk each day” any more 
than the industrial plant needs to carry 
burdensome inventories of industrial 
supplies and equipment. 

The follow-through program will 
start when enough funds are available 
in addition to those needed for the 
publication effort. This influence 
will reach through to the point of 
sale. This section of the program was 
created to educate the distributors’ 
own salesmen on the value of their 
service, to sell hard-to-reach buyers 
and to reach compact, important 
groups of plant executives. 

A talking slide film is the backbone 
for this work. It will be sold to sup- 
porting members at a nominal charge. 
Equipment for exhibiting the film is 
obtainable at low cost and at short 
notice from Western Union offices. 

In addition, the follow-through 
activity will include mailing pieces to 
tie-in with the advertisements and 
with the sound film. A tie-in sign 
saying “near you are capable distribu- 
tors of our products . . . ask their 
names,” will be provided for use in 
shows, exhibits and salesrooms by 
makers of industrial supplies. Mem- 
bers will be informed of program de- 
velopments and advised on tie-in pos- 
sibilities through regular reports from 
headquarters. 





J & L Appoints 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, has appointed United States 
Advertising Corporation, New York, to 
handle its advertising. J. T. Jones is 
account executive. The 1937 appropria- 
tion has been increased twenty-five per 
cent. 





ERE is a BIG MARKET you should in- 

vestigate for 1937. Tell us what your 
product is and we will tell you about its 
sales possibilities in this field. 


= ee 


Send 
for 
Sample 
Copy 


CHICAGO 
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333 KEARNY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 
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Let 
THE 
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Industries, THE 
PROVISIONER reaches 75.3% 


NATIONAL 


PROVISIONER 
help you find 


buyers ! 


Meat Packing and Allied 
NATIONAL 


manufacturing plants, 
99.3% of all buying 


power—packs a powerful edi- 


punch that attracts buy- 
ecutives and holds reader 


interest. 


The only weekly in the field, 
the only paid circulation in the 
industry, the only paper you 
need to de a thorough adver- 
tising job in the Nation's First 
Industry! 


Ask us to show you how to get 


ble business from this 


areat market! 


Provisioner 


Magazine of the Meat 


Packing and Allied Industries 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


300 Madison Av. New York 
1031 S&S Broadway, Les Angeles 

















“For 
Special 
Handling 
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the way of 
legislation—which in turn 


prompt 
Washington news. 


There is little doubt 
at the newly-convened 


75th Congress has marked 
the Giant Natural Re- 


urce Industry, COAL, 
or special handling” in 
regulatory 


ings our advertisers 


doubly keen reader in- 
terest, as we have through 
50 years earned a repu- 


tion for exact and 
reporting of 


The Official Organ of 
e Coal Industry will 
ll your story to a wide- 


awake market. 


BLACK DIAMOND 


NEW YORK—Whitehall Bidg. 
CHICAGO—Manhattan Bidg. 
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Effective Use 


World, Engineering & Mining Jour- 
nal, Engineering News-Record, Fac- 
tory Management & Maintenance, 
Hardware Age, Industrial Power, Mill 
& Factory, Mill Supplies, New England 
Electrical News, Paper Industry, 
Power and Rock Products. 


The program has had an impressive 
effect upon both distributors and their 
salesmen, as shown by letters they 
have written. A few excerpts fol- 
low: 

“Although we are youngsters in the 
Boston family, we surely appreciate 
this type of codperation, and it is 
something we were not fortunate to 
have with our previous connection.” 

Another distributor declared that 
the advertising has served as a gen- 
eral tonic. 

“While you are thus effectively 
reaching the ultimate consumer, there 
has been an equally advantageous ef- 
fect on our own sales organization,” 
he wrote. “Our men for very human 
and obvious reasons are more inter- 
ested and enthused in those lines 
which show the life of helpful pub- 
licity. Your strong, colorful advertis- 
ing has been a stimulating reminder 
of your good products and a tonic to 
real sales interest and enthusiasm in 
our own organization.” 

Still another said that he could give 
“any number of cases where this 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 20] 


printed matter has hit the user of 
these products with such force that 
they have called us up to give them 
more information, which has resulted 
in orders.” 

Three recent advertisements are 
worthy of special comment. The ad- 
vertisement in the recent directory 
issue of Mill Supplies was a study in 
simplicity, yet it covered items mak- 
ing up ninety-five per cent of the 
company’s sales. The use of four 
facsimiles of the flap-indexed file, prev- 
iously referred to, made this possible. 

Even more outstanding for color 
and simplicity was the insert, “Sixty 
Kinds.” This phrase was the only 
wording in the center spread. Above 
it were telescoped sections of the vari- 
ous kinds of Bull Dog hose carried 
over from the first page and continued 
to the fourth page, which wound up 
by stating “hose is our middle name.” 

Company officials, enthusiastic last 
year to the point of doubting that 
further improvement of BWH adver- 
tising could be made, have been as- 
sured that the 1937 work will be even 
more striking and more effective. To 
give effect to this pledge is the assign- 
ment of Ralph E. Conder, advertising 
manager, and Rena Marie Farrell, the 
agent. Comparison of the Mill Sup- 
plies directory advertisement with 
similar advertising one and two years 
ago and considering the poster type 
“Sixty Kinds” advertisement give im- 
pressive evidence that the pledge of 
further improvement can and will be 


fulfilled. 


What Advertisers Expect-- 


mostly concerned with one specific 
market and in that specific market our 
study should disclose information re- 
garding users, prospects and factors, 
or those who influence purchase of the 
advertiser’s products. 

But what do we mean by coverage? 
—do we mean company subscribers or 
individuals, or both? Certainly we look 
first for at least one subscriber in each 
company, and then we look for indi- 
vidual coverage, with information 
about the position these individuals 
hold. We easily get information about 
company subscribers, individual sub- 
scribers and their titles, by an analysis 
of the mailing list. We might even 
want to go a step further and make a 
readership study so as to determine 
how much coverage is secured through 


those who read but may not subscribe. 

Lack of facts usually indicates lack 
of coverage. If a publisher does not 
develop his market facts and coverage 
facts, then the advertiser knows that 
he is not using his most efficient selling 
method and that he is not familiar 
with his own business. 

The publisher today who has devel- 
oped market facts and coverage facts 
is doing a more efficient and lower-cost 
space selling job than the publisher 
who is negligent of factual selling. 

Furthermore, the publisher who is 
not doing a reasonable factual selling 
job is passing the buck to the adver- 
tiser and the agency and is placing 
those who select and buy his publica- 
tion in a vulnerable spot because he, 
the publisher, does not furnish the 
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A good place to hang a poster—in Kafiristan. 


In the U. S., a good place for an advertisement 
is TIME. TIME’s editorial policy carries 
weight. So do the advertisements in TIME. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


57 








Read by brewery 
executives, master 
brewers, brewery 
architects and engi- 
neers—wherever beer 
is brewed. 


Now in its 62nd year. 





BREWERS JOURNAL carried 585 pages of 
advertising during the first 9 months of 
1936. The second paper carried 388—and 
the other four only trailed. 


Also—in that period we had 1289 display 
advertisers—the second paper only 714. 


Ask for sample copy and know the reason. 


PUBLISHERS 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


TELL YOUR SALES 
STORY WITH 
PLANNED EXHIBITS 


Exhibits can tell your sales 
story quickly, forcefully and 
vividly. 

Your exhibits should be built 
by specialists who know how to 
plan and build them. 

When considering your next 
exhibit, ARCHITEC. 
TURAL. We invite the oppor- 
tunity to tackle your exhibit 
problem because we are special- 


consult 


ists who take pleasure in per- 
forming a helpful service for our 
customers. 

Preliminary sketch and recom- 
mendations submitted without 


obligation. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
DECORATING COMPANY 


1600 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 
Exhibit Builders Since 1893 
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facts that can be used to readily jus- 
tify the purchase. 

Consequently, what the advertiser 
has a right to expect in coverage is, 
first, facts regarding the market and 
prospects, and then facts on coverage, 
preferably by individuals. 


--in Editorial 


Coédperation 


By HARRY NEAL BAUM 
Advertising Manager 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 
CHICAGO 


@ THERE is one thing—and only 
one thing—that an advertiser can le- 
gitimately expect from any business 
paper, and that is the publication of a 
magazine that is a real factor and a 
real influence in its chosen field. This 
is all we ask; this is all we want, and 
I do not believe that it is asking too 
much, although I realize full well that 
it is asking a great deal. 

The only serious criticism of the 
editorial of business publications is 
that often—not always—it is too re- 
mote and impersonal—too didactic; its 
language is stilted and formal—the 
language of text-books; it lacks that 
touch of humanness and informality 
which is so helpful in every-day con- 
tact. We are all human beings—edi- 
tors, writers, and readers—and it is 
not compulsory to be formal and 
stand-off-ish; it is not obligatory to 
assume the superior attitude of the 
teacher or instructor. Indeed, it often 
seems that editors deliberately frighten 
readers away from their pages by pre- 
senting material in such a frigid, 
formal fashion that it seems to the 
prospective reader to be a serious un- 
dertaking for a clear mind at an un- 
disturbed period of time to get the 
information he desires. 

General magazines devote consider- 
able time and thought to the manner 
in which they present their material, 
and although business papers need not 
go to the extremes of the general mag- 
azines, still this matter of presentation 
certainly requires much more atten- 
tion than it is receiving at present. 

One other general criticism can be 
made. Many business papers frequently 
publish articles of interest to an ex- 
tremely limited number of their read- 
ers. Now that editors are again mak- 
ing more frequent trips into the field, 
this condition will undoubtedly be rec- 


tified. Editors will be closer to their 
readers than has been possible in the 
past few years; they will uncover more 
new and interesting material and they 
will know better what their readers 
need so that they will be in better 
position to accept or reject. 


Keep editors in the field as much as 
possible; that is where they are of 
principal value to the business paper 
and to the readers of the business 
paper. Do something to promote or 
to help the field that you serve. That 
is what is meant by being a real power 
or real influence in your field. If you 
are serving manufacturers, do some- 
thing that will broaden the sales mar- 
kets of these manufacturers as well as 
improve their processes or reduce their 
manufacturing costs. Represent your 
field to the world vigorously and en- 
thusiastically; fight to overcome 
abuses and to improve services. Be the 
leader of the field you represent; too 
many business papers take the attitude 
that they are mere reporters of what 
has already taken place; they are pas- 
sive; they need red-blood and enthu- 
siasm, and the energy to force reforms 
and improvements that they know are 
necessary. Such an attitude brings 
readers, and remember that advertisers 
are buying readers. 


--in Results 


By H. H. SIMMONS 


Advertising Manager 
CRANE CO., CHICAGO 


@ ADVERTISING 
exact sense—are synonymous with 
profitable returns on the investment 
made. An advertiser might spend one 
hundred thousand dollars in business 
papers and thereby make himself or his 
product well known in a certain mar- 
ket. Or he might receive fifty thou- 
sand coupons from readers. In itself 
neither of those accomplishments is a 
result—it may or may not be a step 
toward the real result. If the market 
in which he spent his hundred thou- 
sand dollars offered him so limited a 
sales possibility—that even with the 
best sales follow up there would be no 
net profit in the business, then that 
advertising would not be successful, 
no matter how much prestige and 
good will it built for him in that field. 
As a matter of fact, such cases are 
not at all unusual. This problem fre- 
quently arises in marginal markets. 


Or if this hundred thousand dollar 


results—in the 
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THE WINNERS OF INDUSTRIAL POWER'’S 
r 51.500 PRIZE CONTEST FOR ADVERTISING MEN 
O 
er 9APERS selected by the judges as best of the large group submitted in the 
ss prize contest were written by the three experienced industrial advertising 
or presented at the right. The judges’ selections were made entirely by 
- nbers, as there were no indications as to authors of the manuscripts. All ee | ee, Ae Be. ee 
on papers submitted were seriously considered and judged strictly on logic and pine Oe ee i tos 
. clarity of expression of facts given as well as validity of arguments presented. connected with Riley since 1919. 
: Wy The three winning papers, as well as many others in the running, were prepared 
a men with long experience in the field of industrial advertising—men who 
* ote from personal experience and knowledge of trade paper circulation 
. Hy methods and reading habits—men we were proud to have enter papers in the 
u TP contest because of the vast storehouse of accumulated experience and facts 
fe We they supplied. 
0 ie CONVENIENT POCKET SIZE AND CONTROLLED (FREE) 
e on CIRCULATION ARE DEFINITE ADVANTAGES FOR 
: AN INDUSTRIAL MAGAZINE 


as 


") Based on personal knowledge and facts, these advantages were pointed out 
in the winning papers. 

“While it is easy to know who you want to read your advertising message, it is impos- 
ble to get all of these people to pay for a magazine carrying it.” 


we 
> iw ai 
Te, oBame. 





; 
' “The advertiser wants to be sure that his message is going to reach his prospect year 
~ ; , aS — —" 3 
ifter year. With controlled circulation this is simple. With paid circulation. . . .sub- 
scription renewals prove this is not the case....and many of your advertising dollars 
vanish with the subscription and the subscriber.” 
“Around the time clock at night you often see a small magazine tucked in a pocket— ALDEN M. HAMMOND. Adv. Counselor, 26 
' ls auasines are hei geet d d : : 9” Custom House St., Providence, R. I. 
= fow many large magazines are being carried under an arm? WINNER OF 2ND PRIZE... .$500.00 
= “Small size eliminates confusion of too many different ads on the same page. Has own agency handling industrial accounts. 
$3563 66 ° . ¢ ._ « . . P . Engaged in industrial advertising and sales 
: ¢ Many an engineer has found to his sorrow that it is practically impossible for him since 1922. 
my) ‘o persuade his ‘boss’ to read lengthy technical articles regardless of the importance of 
= their theme to the plant’s efficiency.” 
™ “It is important to me that my story be found on the pages of a magazine which 
Hy reaches as many as possible of the different people involved.” 
sa “The handy pocket size of the magazine invites reading; there is nothing ponderous 


ir weighty about its format to erect mental or physical barriers to reading.” 

“The articles are authoritative and worthy of attention by any practical man or man- 
werial official. They are concise and to the point and they contain a wealth of practical 
formation in which the reader is really interested.” 


JUDGES OUR THANKS AND APPRECIATION 
A. K. Bircn OUR THANKS and APPRECIATION to the judges 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. —for their conscientious selection of the winners— 
W. A: Cee and to the large group of sales and advertising man- 
Mier. Banco & Wieox Co. agers, agency executives and numerous of our engineer 

and industrial executive readers, who in the papers 

















R. E. CONDER submitted, endorsed Industrial Power’s convenient size 
Viz oston oven ose - és ‘ 
& Rubber Co and thorough coverage of industry—by giving many 
D. C. Grove sound arguments and case histories showing how these 
\dv. Mgr. Blaw-Knox Co two cardinal principles combine to make INDUSTRIAL HARRY NEAL BAUM, Adv. Mgr., Fairbanks, 
) 7 > ee ° ° Morse & Co., 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

H.H.S a POWER the most effective advertising medium in the WINNER OF 3RD PRIZE. .. .$250.00 

° - SIMMONS Has been engaged in industrial sales and 
Adv. Mgr. Crane Co field. advertising work since 1922. 





INDUSTRIAL POWER 


MAUJER PUBLISHING BUILDING -—--—--—ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
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Leader For 21 
Years In The 
Welding Field 


@ To reach key men in 
this industry, use the 
paper that built up their 
field—the paper with the 
most information, most 
advertising and most 


paid-up subscriptions. 
@ That publication is the 


WELDING ENGINEER 


@ Steady promotion of weld- 
ing since 1916 has made it 
the voice of the field. 


@ Adherence to A.B.P. codes 
has won confidence of both 
advertisers and readers. 


@ A.B.C. membership proves 
circulation claims, and con- 
stant effort increases cov- 
erage. 


Send for copy and rate card. 


The Welding Engineer 


608 $. Dearborn Chicago, ILL. 











Bakers Will Spend 

2 Million Daily in 1937 

@ ACCORDING to figures just made 
available, bakers will spend over $2,- 
000,000 daily in 1937 for ingredients, 
supplies, machinery, packaging mate- 
rials, and delivery equipment. Manu- 
facturers who supply these items can 
have constant contact with bakers 
when they are buying during 1937 
by carrying advertising under all ap- 
propriate classifications in the Bakers’ 
Buying Directory published by Bakers’ 
Helper. 

The new 1937 edition of the Bakers’ 
Buying Directory, up-to-the-minute in 
every respect, will replace the old 
Directory, February 6, 1937. It will 
go to 10,000 of the country’s most 
progressive bakers. 

For as little as 2'2c a day you can 
keep your name and product in con- 
stant evidence in the Bakers’ Buying 
Directory, and reach this big potential 
buying power. 

For complete information and rates 
on this Buying Directory, write to 
Bakers’ Helper, 330 South Wells 
Street, Chicago, or in New York, 
phone W. F. Leggett, at CAledonia 
$-5503. (Adv.) 
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advertiser, through lack of distribu- 


tion or through inadequate sales work, 
fails to secure profitable business, then 
the effort to build prestige and good 
will is again rendered unjustifiable. 
What's the use in buying good will 
that you’re not going to turn into 
profit? 

Profitable results are not necessarily 
short-time results. But I know of no 
measure for results in any kind of ad- 
vertising which cannot be included 
under some form of action. This may 
be immediate or delayed—it may vary 
greatly in type—but it is all action. 

I’m going to suggest five types of 

action which account for results re- 
ceived from business paper advertising. 
The first three are tangible and can 
be recorded and evaluated. The first 
—and the most direct and gratifying, 
but one of the least common—is the 
order coming in by mail, telephone, or 
telegraph, either to the general office 
of the advertiser or to some local sup- 
plier. If the results of advertising 
were limited to this one form of ac- 
tion there would not be enough busi- 
ness paper publishers to form an A. 
B.P. 
@ Only a shade less immediate in pro- 
ducing sales is the direct inquiry for 
price or other specific detail as a pre- 
liminary to a purchase. Such inquiries 
are less rare than direct orders, but still 
uncommon enough to justify a little 
pointing with pride when they are re- 
ceived. 

The third type of action is the in- 
quiry for catalog, booklet, or useful 
data of any kind. There is no denying 
the fact that, under certain conditions, 
inquiries are desired and can be made 
a link in a chain leading to profitable 
results. They are dangerous, however, 
on account of the frequent tendency 
to consider them as the end sought 
after rather than a means to the ulti- 
mate end. 

The other two types of action com- 
mon in business paper advertising are 
not tangible and ordinarily they do not 
show themselves in a way that permits 
a record. The first of these is action 
by the reader in requisitioning, speci- 
fying, or recommending a product, so 


that the advertiser secures business 
comparatively soon. The last type of 
action—the least direct of all—is just 
the serious reading of an advertising 
message with intent to appraise the 
product and to remember its specia 
merits for future use in buying o: 
specifying. Obviously, it is almost 
impossible for the advertiser to knou 
how many business paper readers have 
taken this important action as a result 
of his advertising. But it is almost 
equally obvious for most products and 
for most business paper campaign: 
that this action constitutes the big 
bulk of all that the advertiser gets for 
his investment. 

@ Let me emphasize that while th: 
first three forms of action get int 
the records they are likely to be minor, 
whereas the last two forms almost in- 
evitably do not show in any account- 
ing but they constitute the major part 
of the ultimate results from advertis- 
ing. While I am limiting the discus- 
sion of action to the five types men- 
tioned, we must not overlook another 
important result of advertising. 


You know, as well as I, how much 
more effective personal selling can be 
when it is carried out in a spirit of 
confidence and enthusiasm, when the 
salesman feels that his prospect is al- 
ready half sold, and feels himself com- 
petent to handle any of the sales points 
which have been presented to the pros- 
pect. In other words, advertising can 
be made very effective as the band out 
in front of the procession, not only 
leading the way but building morale 
and enthusiasm throughout the whole 
organization. 

In conclusion, I feel that somehow 
the business press must face this prob- 
lem of furnishing advertisers county 
or trading area circulation figures, 
much more detailed functional analy- 
ses of readers, adequate checks on in- 
dividual reading habits as well as buy- 
ing habits. I know that until some 
progressive publisher does find a way 
to do this the advertiser will not get 
the maximum results from his busi- 
ness paper advertising that he wants, 
and that I believe he should get. 





In the Furniture Manufacturing and 
Woodworking Fields It’s 


WOOD PRODUCTS 


The Mest Widely Read and Quoted Publication in the Furniture Manufacturing 


and Wood Working Industries. 


431 S. Dearborn Street 


Member C.C.A. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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to cheek industrial markets 





and media 





There is no fuss, no fuming, no searching through 
multitudinous files for the data you want, when 
you start your market and media research in The 
Market Data Book. Here is every basic fact you 
need to evaluate any industrial or trade market, 
plus all of the essential publication data. No other 
single volume contains all this information. 

The 1937 edition of The Market Data Book is 
the largest and most complete ever published. 
The Market Data Book has been the accepted 
primary reference book for industrial advertisers 
and agencies for 20 years, but no previous issue 
has approached this brand new edition for com- 
pleteness, accuracy and dependability. Here are 
352 9x12 pages, filled with facts and figures about 


every conceivable industry and trade, carefully 
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condensed, summarized and arranged to make 
for quick, easy reference. 

Keep The Market Data Book within easy reach 
—look to it for that hard-to-get information which 
it brings to you instantly—use it hard and often. 

Every subscriber to Industrial Marketing has 
volume. 


this If you 


haven’t received your 


now received important 
copy, let us 

tell you how 

to get it at 

once . . . IN- 
DUSTRIAL 
MARKETING, 
100 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago... 
330 W. 42nd St., 
New York. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 14] 


Editors’ Views 


“This is brought about by genuine 
business recovery abroad; also by the 
world-wide tendency to shorten hours 
and increase wages. This tendency 
puts a premium on American equip- 
ment and American methods.” 

H. C. ParmMe cee, Editor, Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal: “The metal 
mining industry in the United States 
achieved a substantial degree of recov- 
ery in 1936, and faces excellent pros- 
pects for further improvement in 
1937. Most important is the increased 
production and consumption of the 
major non-ferrous metals—copper, 
lead and zinc—which experienced dur- 
ing the year a reasonable degree of 
the prosperity hitherto enjoyed by 
gold and silver.” 

Joun C. Fonvitte, Editorial .De- 
partment, Cotton: “The year 1936 
was one of the best years textile mills 
have enjoyed since the depression. 
Textile activity increased steadily 
throughout the year and during re- 
cent months average operations have 
been approximately twenty per cent 
above the 1923-1925 level, and even 
higher than in 1929. 

“What is even more important than 
the near to capacity operations is the 
fact that the large majority of the 
mills are making a reasonable profit 
on their output. They are in the 
mental mood and financial condition 
to put their plants and equipment on 
an efficient basis and modernization 
programs are prevalent throughout the 
industry.” 

Priuip A. Serrz, Editorial Depart- 
ment, Bakers’ Helper: “The results 
of our study just concluded indicate 
very definitely that 1936 was a year 
in which all types of bakers made defi- 
nite progress. It was a year of in- 
creased production, increased profits, 
increased employment, improved con- 
ditions and of consolidation of posi- 
tion. It was a year in which a begin- 
made toward replacing 
obsolete equipment with new and 
modern machinery and a year in which 
bakers sensed some relief from the tax 
load and made an effort to apply them- 
selves to the rebuilding of their phys- 
ical assets.” 

J. I. Battarp, Editor, Western 
Construction News: “A steadily in- 
creasing volume of small public proj- 


ning was 
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Exchanging a few personal reactions 
to a point discussed at the A.B.P. 
conference at Chicago last month, in 
this group are Paul |. Aldrich, A.B.P. 
president and editor, "The National 
Provisioner,” Judd Payne, executive 
vice-president, A.B.P., D. J. Hanson 
(back), general manager, Domestic 
Engineering Publications, and C. A. 
Patterson, “American Restaurant” 





ects and private work during 1936 has 
maintained the construction level in 
the eleven Western states at a healthy 
gain over the volume of the previous 
year, in spite of the fact that there 
were no record-breaking projects—for 
which the West is known—to get into 
the contract stage during the last 
twelve months. This indicates the 
spread of construction into fields 
which have been dormant for several 
years.” 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 36] 


Agency Views 


prospects is a dominant part of each 
program. 

“There is a noticeable indication 
that many clients are willing to spend 
money to find out where and how to 
increase volume in preferred markets. 
This not only is taking the form of 
direct mail questionnaires, but also a 
surprising amount of field surveys.” 


Louise Dykes, Space Buyer, Trade 
and Technical Department, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York: 
“The general outlook for 1937 indus- 
trial advertising is very encouraging. 
It is encouraging mainly because the 
increase in budgets has a sound foun- 
dation. Industrial advertisers seem to 
be gearing their budgets in line with 
anticipated sales figures. 

“Preliminary plans for our own cli- 
ents show that 1937 expenditures will 
average more than a thirty per cent 
increase over 1936. 


“There are two interesting trends. 
The increased use of industrial moving 
pictures is well worth watching. Then 
there seems to be a general trend to- 
ward the employment of an advertis- 
ing agent on the part of those indus- 
tries and companies which heretofore 
have handled their own advertising. 
Also a trend toward agents giving a 
broader service to industrial ac- 
counts.” 





"Industrial Power" Awards 


Prizes in Contest 


Robert J. Krieger, advertising manager, 
Riley Stoker Corporation, Worcester, 
Mass., was awarded the first prize of 
$750 in the contest conducted by Indus- 
trial Power for the best paper on “The 
Advantages of Convenient Pocket Size 
and Controlled Circulation for an Indus- 
trial Magazine.” 

Second prize of $500 went to Alden 
M. Hammond, advertising counselor, 
Providence, R. I., and third prize of 
$250 was awarded to Harry Neal Baum, 
advertising manager, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago. 

Judges of the contest were: A. K 
Birch, manager of publicity, Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Company, Milwaukee; Ralph 
Conder, advertising manager, Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; W. A. Cather, advertising 
manager, Babcock & Wilcox Company, 
New York; D. Clinton Grove, advertis- 
ing manager, Blaw-Knox Company, Pitts- 
burgh, and H. H. Simmons, advertising 
manager, Crane Co., Chicago. 


Lind to American Institute of 
Bolt, Nut and Rivet Manufacturers 


Herman H. Lind has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association, Cleveland, to 
become executive vice-president of the 
American Institute of Bolt, Nut and Rivet 
Manufacturers, with offices in Cleveland 

Mr. Lind will be succeeded as general 
manager of the tool builders’ association 
by Tell Berna, formerly general sales man- 
ager of the National Acme Company, 
Cleveland. Mrs. Frida F. Selbert con- 


tinues as secretary of the association. 


“Electrical Maintenance" 


ls New Publication 


A new publication, Electrical Mainte- 
nance, will be issued monthly starting in 
January by Maintenance Publishing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. Richard Rimbach is 
one of the principals. 

The publication will have a free con- 
trolled circulation of 10,000 to rated 
manufacturers. It will be a horizontal 
medium among electrical maintenance 
men in industry. 


Directory Number !s 
Case Bound Book 


The October Modern Plastics, which 
was the publication's first catalog and 
directory issue, contained 332 pages and 
was produced as a case bound book with 
heavy embossed cover in blue and silver. 
The editorial content included complete 
information relating to every phase of 
the plastics industry. 
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ON 
CONSTRUCTION 
WORK 


Sisalkraft is used where- 
ever a waterproof and 
windproof paper ‘is need- 
ed. In home-building, put 
Sisalkraft+ under roofs, 
under floors, over sheath- 
ing, around doors and 
windows. Use it to cure 
concrete, and to cover de- 
livered building materials. 
Inexpensive. Recommend- 
ed by leading architects. 





SISAL-TAPE 


is made of Sisalkraft 
paper, cut into strips 
and gummed. Used 
over the corners of 
corrugated boxes, to 
hold the boxes to- 
gether. Won't tear— 
won't shear. Ask for 
sample. Many box 
makers specify it on 


CORRUGATED BOXES 
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e « e e¢ isa big problem for all industry. 
Many shippers have solved it by wrapping their 
products in Sisalkraft. 

And Sisalkraft is simply two layers of kraft 
paper, waterproofed, reenforced with millions of 
sisal fibers. It’s tough, won’t tear, rip or break— 
yet pliable and easy to handle. And it’s water- 
proof as a duck’s back—and dust-proof too. 





















This protective paper coverins 
wrapping steel prod 
tiles, lime, electrical 
staves, automobiles, 
machine tools, toys 
articles that need real 
out all dust and moistu 
age—reduces damage c 

Sisalkraft paper is not 
tection. It is made in se 
there is a special Sisal 
particular need. If you'll te 
packaging engineers will réex 
for maximum protection. And we'll $ cond you a, 
generous sample of Sisalkraft for your own 
inspection. 

THE SISALKRAFT CO. 


205 West Wacker Drive Chicago 

























THE PURCHASING AGENT 
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"*WHERE TO BUY== 
















In dollar-volume of pur- 
chases, nearly half the in- 
dustrial market is repre- 
sented by concerns where 
buying is centralized. In 
those concerns a number 
of operating and engineer- 
ing officials may partici- 
pate in the preliminaries 
of buying, but the decision 
as to where an order shall 
go rests with the purchas- 
ing agent. He reads the 
journal of his profession: 
PURCHASING, published 
at Il West 42nd Street, 
New York. The current 
issue, with complete data, 











may be had on request. 


THE PURCHASING AGENT 
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"*WHERE TO BUY== 


Look Into . 
This 
Active 





The nonmetallic- 
minerals industry is 
buying today to the 
tune of millions 
during the next 
twelve months. You 
reach the key men 
through Pit and 
Quarry, the authori- 
tative publication in 


this field. 


Investigate this 
market and Pit and 
Quarry. 





PIT and QUARRY 
PUBLICATIONS 


907 Rand-McNally Bid, CHICAGO 





All Subscribers Get 
"The Market Data Book" 

To THE Eprror: You might tell me 
whether my present subscription to 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING will entitle 
me to a copy of “The Market Data 
Book—1937 Edition.” I am _ very 
much interested in having a copy of 
this book, and if you require a new 
subscription or anything of the kind, 
please let me know as I want to re- 
ceive one of the first copies off the 
press. 

I believe the book is one of the most 
valuable books of reference that an in- 
dustrial advertising manager can have, 
and I have always made use of it, even 
in preference to other services which 
I have always had in my office. 

We are going to make up a schedule 
very soon which will include several 
more publications than we are now 
using, and I am looking forward to 
receiving the new edition of “The 
Market Data Book.” 

W. W. Frencn, 
Sales Promotion Manager, Dodge 
Manufacturing Corporation, 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
|Eprror’s Note: A copy of “The 
Market Data Book—1937 Edition” 
has been shipped to all paid-up sub- 
scribers of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
The book contains 352 pages of the 
latest available market and marketing 
statistics of the principal industries 
under eighty-three group classifica- 
tions. ] 
vvy 


Our Portraits and 
Candid Camera Shots 

To THE Eprror: I don’t read all of 
the issues of any publication, but I 
happened to pick up November In- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING and find that 
it is a General Electric number in 
many ways. 

Of course that is fine; but the 
point that impressed me particularly 
in looking through the issue is the 
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natural, life-like, interesting portrait: 
and snappy camera extracts of con- 
vention scenes. Not only are they 
artistic and clear, but they are so 
natural with it all that the impres 
sion is a real close-up, much as if one 
were actually behind the camera that 
took the picture, and in direct con- 
tact with those revealed by the 
picture. 

I think I am qualified to speak on 
the subject, because I have been in so 
many and I have seen so many pic 
tures of this sort in the past that ex 
perience must have given me a yearn- 
ing for better work than is usually 
presented finally to the public. 

F. R. Davis, 
Publicity Department, General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
vvy 
Interest High On 
Distributor Relationship 

To tHE Eprror: You might be in- 
terested to know that I have received 
about twenty commendatory letters 
from readers of my article in your 
October issue entitled “Check-Chart 
for Manufacturer-Distributor Rela- 
tionship,” with requests that I elab 
orate upon my sales methods. 

I have answered them and given 
them reference to secure copies of 
articles detailing all of my old meth- 
ods, but naturally I am not going to 
reveal my present method until it is 
discarded for something better. 

Vance C. Boyp, 

Vice-President, Standard-Shannon 

Supply Company, Philadelphia 
vvy 
Convention Report 
Of Two-fold Value 

To THe Eprtor: I am glad to have 
this opportunity of expressing to you 
personally and as a member of the 
board of directors of the Engineering 
Advertisers Association, my sincere 
appreciation of the manner in which 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING reported the 
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N. I. A. A. BUDGET SURVEY 


. . » graphic picture of business “come-back” 




























Do you spend more for advertising than other companies in your in- 
dustry? Could you increase your advertising budget effectively? 
What kind of an advertising job are companies in other industries 
doing? The answers to these and many other questions may be found 


they ff in the 1936 N. L. A. A. Industrial Advertising Budget Survey—Just Out. 

e x a ; 

pres of 

‘one i The New Survey... 

that 2 

con i 1—Is based on the returns of 260 industrial companies and represents a com- 
the “4 prehensive cross section of industrial advertising and budgets. 


= 2—Shows how the 1936 industrial advertising dollar has been spent. 


a & . 3—Contains data and curves on business volume, showing come-back of dur- 
pee 4 able goods industries since 1932. 

ex m. 

— . 4—Is divided into eight general product classifications, one of which will 


ally a closely parallel your own conditions. 


5—Will be a helpful guide in making up 1937 industrial advertising budgets. 


The Industrial Advertising Budget Survey is made annually. It is, however, only one 
of many interesting and informative activities which the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association performs for the benefit of its members. Industrial advertising 
men interested in obtaining these benefits are invited to get in touch with the nearest 
in- ; chapter listed below or write direct to Headquarters office at 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, III. 





“ The 1936 Industrial Advertising Budget Survey has 
la a been mailed to N I A A members. Others may obtain 
ib a copies from headquarters office at $1.50 per copy. 











NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


12 CHAPTERS: BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND - DETROIT - MILWAUKEE 
NEW JERSEY + NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA: PITTSBURGH - ST. LOUIS - YOUNGSTOWN 
80 MEMBERS-AT-LARGE: SOME OF WHOM ARE THE NUCLEI! OF FUTURE CHAPTERS 


3 MARCH STEADILY FORWARD WITH THE NIAA! 
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A Prosperous 1937 


**To those clients we list below 
who placed regular advertising 
schedules through us in 1936. 


**To our friends in publishing, 
printing, engraving and art. 


** To all others who have cooper- 
ated in making the past year one 
of the best in our history. 
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Clemson Bros., Inc. 

Cleveland Twist Drill Company 

Diehl Manufacturing Company 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 

General Refractories Company 

Gifford-Wood Co. 

Goulds Pumps, Inc. 

Hanson - VanWinkle - Munning 
Company 

Hooker Electrochemical Company 

International Exposition Company 

Keuffel & Esser Company 

The Postage Meter Company 

Pratt Industries, Inc. 

Railway Track-work Company 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
and Nut Co. 

Speer Carbon Company 

Turbo-Mixer Corporation 

Universal - Cyclops Steel Co. 

F. P. Woll & Company 

Wetter Numbering Machine 
Company 


0. 8S. TYSON 
AND COMPANY, Inc. 


CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


> a> > > 40 <r <0> ee 
® 7725 
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N.LA.A. conference in the Novem- 
ber and December issues. 

The detailed reports which you 
gave together with the profuse illus- 
tration, will be helpful to the local 
organization as well as to the national 
group, and I am sure will assist great- 
ly in promoting the importance of 
industrial marketing. 

Harry Near Baum, 
Manager, Advertising and Publicity, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago. 
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Good Photography 
Featured Booklet 

To tHe Eprror: I was glad to see 
the story in your December issue 
about the “Proof in Pictures” book- 
let issued by the Creamery Package 
Mfg. Company. When I saw this 
booklet on display at the Dill & Col- 
lins booth at the N.LA.A. Phila- 
delphia meeting, I immediately asked 
B. F. Graff, C-P advertising man- 
ager, for a copy. 

What particularly impressed me 
was the excellent uniformity of the 
photographic work. While your story 
was excellent, the booklet must be 
seen to be appreciated. 

W. F. Crawrorp, 
Sales Promotion Manager, The Edward 
Valve & Mfg. Company, Inc., 
East Chicago, Ind. 
a 
Likes Case Studies 
And Editorials 

To THe Eprror: INpusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING to which I have subscribed 
for over a year has proved to be a 
most stimulating publication in this 
important field. I have found your 
“Case Studies in Industrial Market- 
ing” of particular interest, but the 
whole magazine is readable because 
of its many illustrations and pleasant 
format. Two of your recent edi- 
torials have especially attracted my 
attention: “Better Marketing Research 
Is Needed” in the November issue, 
and “Able Men Needed for Industrial 
Marketing” in the December issue. 

THeopore MacLean Switz, 
Massillon, O. 


Launch "Business Digest" 

Beginning with a January issue, The 
Traffic Service Corporation, publisher of 
The Traffic World, will publish Business 
Digest, a monthly digest of leading arti- 
cles from a select list of approximately 
300 business publications. Henry A. 
Palmer will be editor, assisted by Robert 
John Bayer. No advertising will be 
carried. 


Industrial 
expositions 








Jan. 11-15. American Road Builders As- 
sociation, New Orleans, La. Charles 
M. Upham, 952 National Press Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Jan. 18-20. Concrete Industries Exposi- 
tion, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Room 
1934, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


Jan. 18-20. National Crushed Stone As 
sociation, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati. J. R. Boyd, 1735 14th St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Jan. 20-23. American Society of Civil 
Engineers, Society's Building, Nev 
York. George T. Seabury, 33 W. 39t! 
St., New York. 


Jan. 24-28. Canning Machinery & Sup 
plies Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi 
cago. G. Gorsline, 150 Broad St., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Jan. 29-Feb. 8. National Coach Traile: 


Manufacturers Association, Clearwater 


Fla. 


March 7-11. American Society of Bak 
ery Engineers, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

March 10-12. Institute of Radio Engi 
neers, New York. Harold P. West- 
man, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

March 15-18. National Railway Appli 
ance Exhibition, Chicago. 

March 15-19. National Oil Burner and 
Air Conditioning Exposition, Conven- 
tion Hall of the Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia. 


Week of March 21. 
Society, New York. 


American Ceramic 


March 23-26. Seventh Packaging Exposi- 
tion and Concurrent Conferences, 
Round Table Meetings and Clinics of 
the American Management Association, 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York. 


April 8. Petroleum Industry Electrical 
Association, Youree Hotel, Shreveport, 
La. H. E. Browne, P. O. Box 60, 


Independence, Kans. 


Week of May 2. American Foundrymen’s 
Association, Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


May 14-15. Advertising Affiliation, Law- 
rence Hotel, Erie, Pa. Donald A. 
Thomas, 680 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


May 24-27. National Association of 
Master Plumbers, Atlantic City Audi- 
torium, Atlantic City. 


June. American Seed Trade Association 
C. E. Kendel, 2126 E. 9th St., Cleve- 
land. 

June. National Association of Building 
Owners & Managers, Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Robert B. Beach, 134 
S. La Salle St., Chicago. 


June 23-25. American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, 
Springfield, Mass. 


June 28-July 2. American Society of 
Testing Materials, Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York. C. L. Warwick, 260 
S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In 1937--Keep Abreast of 


General Merchandising News 


; 


Industrial Marketing covers the specialized field of marketing to 
industry for you. But, in this year especially, you should keep 
informed on the numerous developments in the general merchan- 
dising field which may profoundly affect your own sales and mer- 
chandising plans. 


Congress has just started a session which promises to be momen- 
tous from the standpoint of business—the Federal Trade Commis: 
sion and numerous other government agencies are busy defining 
and interpreting recently-enacted business legislation—changes in 
the technique of selling and merchandising are taking place every 
day. 

Keep informed of all these developments. Familiarize yourself 
with new thoughts, new trends, new ideas in the general merchan- 
dising field which may prove of definite assistance to you in your 
own work, 
There is one simple, easy way to keep yourself informed. Read 
ADVERTISING AGE, The National Newspaper of Advertising. This 
unusual weekly newspaper for the sales, merchandising and adver- 
tising executive brings you, each week, every important bit of mer- 
chandising news, every trend, every significant development that 
appears anywhere in the world. 


Get the ADVERTISING AGE habit now. Learn why more than 
12,000 merchandising and advertising executives find the publica- 
tion indispensable. 


ADVERTISING AGE 


The National Newspaper of Advertising 


ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 


Enter my subscription to Advertising Age for one year (52 issues). I enclose $1 in full payment. 
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For More Sales to 


CENTRAL 
WESTERN 


BUSINESS MEN 





The men to whom 
every railroad 
entering Chicago 
directs its advertising 
for “long haul” 


passenger travel 





Chicago Fournal of Commerce 


“The daily business and 
- financial newspaper * 
of the Central West’’ 





DO YOU KNOW 


What 


TRADE PAPERS : 
LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 


some 2,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 

and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publisher: 





221. You Get Action. 

No. 3 of a series of booklets ex- 
plaining the importance and effective- 
ness of business papers in reaching 
higher executives who influence pur- 
chases. Issued by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company. 

222. Air Conditioning Trends. 

A monthly bulletin to interpret the 
sales side of the air conditioning in- 
dustry presenting trends and market 
conditions. Published by Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning and 
American Artisan, 


223. Electrical Wholesaling. 

A file-folder graphically illustrating 
major market divisions served by elec- 
trical distributors with sales statistics 
by product classifications and types of 
distributors. Prepared by Electrical 
Wholesaling. 


The Automatic Heat and Air 
Conditioning Market. 

This booklet issued by Automatic 
Heat and Air Conditioning discusses 
the automatic heat and air condition- 
ing market with special reference to 
the potential market, present dealer 
situation, methods of distribution, and 
methods of selling the market. 


224. 


225. Over-the-Highway Freight 
Trans portation. 

A study by The Traffic World of 
the place occupied by the motor 
freight transportation industry in the 
field of transportation, and an analy- 
sis of present and future markets, or- 
ganized with a view to showing mer- 
chandising needs of the industry. 


219. Survey of Industrial Buying. 
Report of a survey by Prof. Hugh 
E. Agnew, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Marketing, Grade School of 
Business Administration, New York 
University, in order to furnish an im- 
partial factual study of industrial pur- 
chases of supplies, machinery and 
equipment. Shows division of pur- 
chases direct and through distributors. 
Published by Mill & Factory. 


Market Data on Industrial Prod- 
ucts. 

A 36-page reprint from Mill Sup- 
plies consisting of thirty-one tables 
charting basic data on the markets for 


179. 


industrial tools, equipment, and sup 
plies ordinarily sold through industria! 
distributing (mill supply) organiza 
tions. Indicated are major markets, 
good markets, and officials who speci- 
fy purchases and initiate orders. 


214. The Resale Market in 1937. 


A report on a Product Engineering 
survey made to determine the per- 
centage of companies considering vari 
ous parts, materials and finishes for 
their new models in 1937. 


213. Power, the Market. 

This Power booklet charts buying 
information on 100 of more than 200 
separate items of equipment and sup- 
plies used in the nation’s power plants 
A chart shows percentage of products 
personally specified by power engineers. 


177. Selling the Plumbing and Heat 
ing Market. 

The purpose of this booklet is to 
present in a condensed form an out 
line of the plumbing and heating mar- 
ket, the sales methods most often used 
by successful manufacturers in sell- 
ing the market and tells step by step 
what is necessary to sell the field 
Issued by Domestic Engineering Pub- 
lications. 


200. Going Up. 

A booklet, published by Electrical 
World, analyzing electrical transmis- 
sion and distribution progress since 
1926 and presenting reasons why util- 
ities will spend some $312,000,000 on 
transmission, substations and distribu 
tion during 1936. 


201. Sources of Buying Information 


Used in the Building Market. 


The question of where architects, 
engineers, contractors and other im- 
portant buying factors in the building 
market turn for primary buying in- 
formation is answered in this booklet 
which records the findings of an ex- 
tensive survey conducted by the Re- 
cording and Statistical Corporation. 
Distinguished features of the survey 
are the absence of leading questions 
and the consequent validity of the re- 
plies. Issued by Sweet’s Catalog Serv- 
ice. 
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successfully serving an 


ACTIVE MARKET 


demands a publication with 


EDITORIAL 
VITALITY 


which in turn makes 


KEEN READERS 
who are preferred by 
Alert Manufacturers like Okonite realize ALERT 


the value of consistent advertising... ADVERTISERS 
—in Electrical World 


Advertising in Electrical World has played an important part in the selling 
















par” 




















plans of the Okonite Company for over 50 years. 


that's Electrical World 


In the words of W.K. Vanderpoel, Vice-President of the Okonite Co.,“We have 
always believed in sound advertising in sound publications and have con- 
: . . . @eeeeoeeve7e ee ee @ 
sistently done much of it. Our experience with Electrical World has been 
most satisfactory and we feel sure that our business has been helped by 


using it as a medium for giving information about our many products. 


“Although difficult to directly identify with actual sales we know that this 
advertising coordinates with the efforts of our field sales forces, that it builds 
up recognition of the Company's products, their points of advantage, and it 
provokes inquiries which enable us to give detailed and convincing informa- 


tion about the quality and performance of our products.” 





Okonite is just one of the many companies who have been advertising 





consistently in Electrical World for many years, thereby building a firm 
foundation for sales effort. Now, with the electrical industry definitely “going 
places,” is an opportune time to start or strengthen your campaign in 
Electrical World. 


aec ELECTRICAL WORLD 4®° 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








1359 pages—why ? 


FORTUNE’s all-time high of 1359 pages of 
advertising in 1936 may prove only that 
business is improving. It may also prove 


that business thinks FORTUNE is. 





135 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 





